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By Witi1am A. WHITE 


Members of the American Psychoanalytic Assoctation: 


Since I last served you in the capacity of presiding officer over 
your deliberations some years have passed, and I feel very differently 
now in resuming the office of President. While the psychoanalytic 
movement is still under fire, and I am by no means convinced that 
this is altogether a liability, still in the intervening years great 
progress has been made and I feel that we are now entering upon 
a stage in our development that is of very great significance and 
importance. It is to some of the problems which confront the move- 
ment at the present time that I will, with your permission, invite 
your attention. 

May I preface my remarks upon what I conceive to be some of 
these important problems by referring briefly to the action recently 
taken by the New York group on the subject of lay analysis? In 
the first place I may say that it seems to me that the action so taken 
was probably the only action that was wise under all the circum- 
stances surrounding this rather complicated problem, particularly 
as we view it in this country from the point of view of our social 
organization and our medical practice laws in the several states ; and 
yet, as I have stated before, I doubt very much whether this action 
as it stands by itself will have much if any effect upon coming events. 
Lay analysis is being carried on, relatively speaking, rather widely 
and I assume this practice will continue; and I feel that we ought 
to understand that any pronouncement of ours, coming as it does 
from a small body without very much influence outside of our imme- 
diate contacts, will probably not modify the situation appreciably, 
especially as we know that there are lay analysts who are better 
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equipped than some physicians and therefore capable of doing good 
work and exercising very excellent judgment. The principle, how- 
ever, that has been adopted to my mind remains a true one. It is 
highly desirable that therapeutic measures should remain within the 
province and the control of the medical profession, not only because 
of the obvious reason that it is only the members of this profession 
who have the adequate background in educational preparation that 
enables them to see all around the problem presented by the patient 
much better than can a layman, but because the profession as a 
whole has traditions and attitudes of mind toward the patient which 
it is difficult to expect the layman to acquire. Then, further, to 
demand that the lay analyst shall subject himself to the control and 
direction of a physician is expecting more than we should of human 
nature as we know it, particularly if that control and direction is 
expected to be sought and voluntarily submitted to in the absence of 
good and sufficient reasons which appeal to the lay analyst as being 
desirable from his point of view of his own individual interests. 

It seems obvious to me that if we are to formulate our standards 
at all we are by force of circumstances compelled to make them high. 
Our prime concern as analysts, and here I speak in the role of the 
physician, must be the best interests of the patient and it seems 
further that if we let down the bars and admit the lay analyst we 
are, by so doing, inviting trouble, for it is not easy to see how we 
can admit just those who we all know are well qualified and keep 
others out. Recent experiences, with which you are all familiar 
emphasize this point all too strongly. Then again if we renounce 
a medical qualification for the practice of a therapeutic specialty 
are we not assuming a position as ridiculous as would be that of any 
body of professional men who immediately upon completing their 
professional training invited those to join them who had never had 
the advantages and the rigorous discipline of that training? What 
would we think of a group of architects or engineers who acted 
thus? I hardly see how any one can or should find fault with us 
for making the standards too high, but I can understand how they 
could by making them too low. 

Our program, in my opinion, should stress the constructive and 
positive aspects of our work rather than the negative aspects. In 
other words we should develop a program that would emphasize 
the necessary things to do rather than a program that is more or less 
exclusively devoted to outlining the things that ought not to be done. 
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A consummated program of the former variety will automatically 
solve many at least of the problems of the latter kind. If we are 
committed to doing certain things we are not then so apt to be 
harassed by the things that should not be done. 

The solution of this problem of lay analysis, to my mind, 1s 
involved in the whole future program of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment. I feel convinced that this movement has now reached such 
proportions and is of such importance that a consideration of a 
program for future development is important at this time and | 
suggest that such a program must logically relate itself at all points 
to the central importance of the establishment of a psychoanalytic 
institute ; and it is to the importance of such an institute and its possi- 
bilities of function in many directions that I would invite your earnest 
attenton. 

Psychoanalysis in the past years has, I am sure you will agree 
with me, come to mean something very much more than just a 
technique of therapy. As a technique of therapy it developed a 
degree of usefulness far greater than any other method of psycho- 
therapy previously employed, and, as is the history of all new meth- 
ods, it of necessity developed a body of facts equally in advance 
of these other methods. Now that this body of facts has grown to 
the substantial proportions that it has reached at the present day, 
psychoanalysis has become something more than just a therapeutic 
method. It has become a body of thought not only with a special 
technique but with a special avenue of approach to the understanding 
of the human mind, not only as a manifestation of an individual but 
as belonging to a unit in the larger social scheme. Psychoanalysts, 
therefore, have come to approach the problems of human psychology 
with a special outlook, conceptual background and point of view, as 
well as by use of a particular method, which has grown out of the 
facts which have been accumulated during the past quarter century ; 
and as a result of this point of view it has become increasingly 
evident not only, as I am fond of saying, that the psyche like the 
soma has its anatomy, its physiology, its embryology, its comparative 
anatomy and its paleontology, but that the individual human mind 
can no longer be understood in all the fullness of its reactions as 
standing alone but that it must be understood as a unit in the scheme 
of the larger unit of society, and that in fact an understanding of 
the human individual is fundamental to an understanding of all 
social problems in much the same way that an understanding of the 
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cellular and organic structure of the body is fundamental to an 
understanding of the body as a whole. Human psychology, it seems 
to me, therefore, has become, largely at least through the work of 
the psychoanalytic school, fundamental to any scientific approach to 
the social sciences. 

Perhaps this conclusion needs no argument before this audience, 
but it is interesting to note that the same conclusion has been arrived 
at by one who definitely states: 

“T am not a Freudian; and if by psychoanalysis is meant the 
whole system of Freudian psychology I do not believe in psycho- 
analysis.” I refer to McDougall, who makes this statement in his 
Outlines of Abnormal Psychology, but who also says in his discussion 
of the theories of human personality : 

“ Here all the biological sciences, all psychology, and all philos- 
ophy converge; the problem of the individual is the most fundamental 
problem of all these disciplines and its solution must be the crowning 
achievement of them all.” 

This conclusion to which I believe we have come, namely, the 
conclusion that the human personality is the most fundamental of 
all problems, whereas it has been stated and more or less appreciated 
by thinkers in the past has come now to be backed up by such an 
abundance of factual material as the result of psychoanalytic research 
that it is no longer sufficient to state it and stop with the statement. 
The point of view of the psychoanalyst has become sufficiently con- 
crete and definite to warrant its serious consideration by all of the 
various social disciplines, and to my mind these various disciplines 
can no longer afford to ignore it. 

I need hardly call your attention to the great number and the 
great importance of the social problems that now confront the world. 
Their number is legion, and I believe their significance is pivotal for 
the future development of our cultural civilization. The time has 
come when the body of thought which the psychoanalytic group 
represents should be tapped in the process of assisting at their solu- 
tion ; and I am thinking that as the custodians of that body of thought 
a very definite responsibility has devolved upon us to make known 
our position, to spread our facts before those who can use them. 

In my capacity as superintendent of an institution for the treat- 
ment of mental diseases I am constantly confronted by the profound 
ignorance which maintains with respect to human beings. I do not 
refer here to the ignorance of the man in the street, but to the igno- 
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rance of the intelligent classes: the lawyers, the judges, the legis- 
lators, the journalists, to mention only a few and not to omit the 
members of our own profession. This ignorance is so great that 
it amounts to a complete blocking of thought along the lines of our 
accustomed pathways, which is calculated to arouse feelings of hope- 
lessness and despair when one meets it but which should only arouse 
feelings of the necessity for doing something in a practical and sub- 
stantial way to dissolve it and to replace it by a rational insight into 
this field of ours. We forget, I am afraid, sometimes in our close 
associations with members of our own group how isolated we really 
are, and by that forgetting we lose the stimulus to avail ourselves 
of the opportunities that might otherwise be visible. 

In the early days of the psychoanalytic movement the mechanisms 
that were uncovered were sufficiently simple and easy of comprehen- 
sion for the average interested person to grasp them and understand 
them, and in so doing he felt himself so bucked up his new knowl- 
edge that he was impelled immediately to put it to use. This is a 
natural and understandable reaction. But the developments of the 
past few years have begun to show all too clearly that this psyche 
of which we have been in the habit of speaking all too glibly is, as 
we might have expected to find it, a structure of infinite complexity 
which is not going to give up its secrets any more easily than and 
perhaps not as easily as any other department of nature; and while 
we see that undoubtedly we are confronted with certain general 
principles, certain common traits of structure and function, in each 
individual psyche as we meet it, the permutations and combinations 
all within the relatively few structures and functions that we have 
come to know something of are already infinitely complex for all 
practical purposes. And from these infinite complexities as we 
see them manifesting themselves in man as a social being to the 
formulation of the general laws of psychic action, against which 
Freud in the early days only too wisely warned us, is a very long 
step and one which we will be in process of making probably for 
generations to come. In the meantime, however, I reiterate that the 
method, the viewpoint, the conceptual background, the state of mind, 
the pathway of approach are all too important to be longer kept as 
the precious possession of the few. 

You will remember that James Harvey Robinson in one of his 
books not long ago set forth as his opinion that the time had come 
when the scientific research worker must take the public into his 
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confidence, that if he failed to do this the schism between him and 
his public would get ever wider and wider until he found himself 
finally an isolated individual no longer able to function because he 
was so widely separate from the public which supported him, and 
which must support him in the last analysis, that his means for func- 
tioning had been destroyed; and therefore I believe it behooves us 
to see that the things that we know are made available as rapidly as 
possible for utilization in the practical thinking of those who have 
to deal with the important problems of the day. 

May I add to this statement a conviction that I have for many 
years maintained, namely, that in efforts to get over what we possess 
to these others that we should undertake the task not as a task that 
is beneath us but as one well worthy of our metal. The task of 
popularization, as it is generally called, is too often conceived to be 
unworthy of the scientific man, but as Professor Robinson has said 
in substance the getting over of the results of scientific inquiry to 
the public, or at least to that portion of it who can and who ought to 
know about them and use them, is as important and worthy an object 
of scientific research as the discovery of new scientific facts. In fact 
it is itself a problem in the realm of methodology and should be so 
considered. In the past I am sure we have erred very seriously by 
presenting our material in a way that activated the resistances of 
our audiences. This method in the future should be avoided and 
it is much easier to avoid it to-day than it was fifteen or twenty 
years ago, because in those days so-called pan-sexualism bulked very 
much more largely than it does to-day, whereas to-day the results 
of the past few years have put our material much more upon a broad 
biological basis so that we have many more points of contact with 
those to whom we wish to make appeal. Just think, for example, 
what we might say about the age-old problems of conscience and 
morals, which could be said in a convincing way without arousing 
any of the resistances of those to whom we say it. We should pre- 
serve the same method here that we do in the analytic hour, and that 
is, not try to force interpretations upon our patients but let the analytic 
facts that come out from hour to hour gradually shape themselves 
into relationships that make interpretations so obvious that they force 
themselves upon the mind of the patient and require little if anything 
in the way of additional explanation from us to insure their 
recognition. 

Now let me come back to the subject of the psychoanalytic insti- 
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tute with which I started. I have in mind, naturally, the Berlin 
Institute. Its methods have much to commend it. In fact it has 
blazed the trail which we might very properly follow, but I believe 
that a psychoanalytic institute might be much more and do much 
more than, as I understand it, the Berlin plan contemplates. I have 
in mind an institute where, to be sure, those ambitious to become 
analysts might realize their desire, where they might go for analysis 
and subsequently analyze under the direction of a trained preceptor. 
I have in mind also a dispensary where a certain number of patients 
could be selected for analytic treatment. I have in mind, too, the 
general instruction of the group there studying by means of lectures 
and otherwise. But I have much more in mind. Such an institute 
might function not only in the ways that I have mentioned, which 
would not bring it into any very large contact with other groups or 
other bodies of thought, but if it were generously endowed and wisely 
administered it might function in a very much broader way. I am 
thinking, to begin with, that it might function as a school, something 
after the manner of the New School, with which you are familiar, 
where the principles of psychoanalysis might be systematically taught 
to regular matriculates. I have in mind the accumulation of a large 
library, not only of psychoanalysis but of all related subjects, which 
of course means a great deal; and I have in mind definite research 
fellowships, which to a large extent would center around the library 
and the dispensary material. And then I have in mind the building 
up of contacts with all the important social groups. In such an 
institute there would be a prevailing tendency to spread the knowl- 
edge gained from the analytic contact with the individual patient 
into the wider field of social relations. I am thinking, for instance, 
of the study of the individual, not solely as an individual, but in 
his dynamic relations with his fellows; in the first instance, naturally, 
with the members of his family along lines, for example, suggested 
by Kemp’s paper of some months ago, which you no doubt remember, 
and which would branch out from this point into the greater com- 
plexities of his relations in ever-widening social groups. Think, for 
example, what we might already say to the criminologist, the penolo- 
gist, the religionist and the moralist along the lines of the recent 
work that has been done upon the super-ego formations, the devel- 
opment of conscience, the need of punishment, the significance of 
confession, and how fundamental such approaches are for the under- 
standing of these groups who are dealing with social problems of 
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the utmost significance and importance. I am thinking, too, naturally, 
as you might suppose, of the great importance of getting over the 
significance of the Id formations in their relations to the ego and 
the suger-ego to the great mass of medical specialists, and I am 
emphasizing this because it seems to me that there is no reason for 
waiting longer to undertake this task. 

At the last meeting of the American Medical Association a whole 
session of the largest section of the Association, namely, the section 
on Practice, was devoted to a consideration of the mental and emo- 
tional factors of disease; and I heard the gastroenterologist say that 
practically one-third of his patients who came to his consultation 
room he found had no organic disease, and I heard the cardiologist 
say that the minute, careful, painstaking and repeated examinations 
of the heart actually manufactured neurotics. A profession that 
has come of its own motion to entertain such ideas is ripe for the 
further illumination which we could shed upon some of their 
problems. 

As I write these lines I am getting ready to go to Hanover to 
the meeting of the Research Council of Social Sciences, where I have 
been invited to speak upon psychiatry. From there I shall go to the 
meeting of the American Bar Association at Buffalo, the section on 
criminal law of which has set aside an entire session to be devoted 
to psychiatry. These are indeed encouraging signs and point to 
possibilities and opportunities which we can ill afford to neglect. I 
may add that at, the last meeting of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation Dr. Williams presented a most timely paper on the teaching 
of psychiatry in which he emphasized the necessity for teaching 
more about the minor neuroses and psychoses that come to the office 
of the general practitioner, the internist and the specialist, and less 
about the major and more malignant diseases that are found almost 
exclusively in the large state hospitals and with which the general 
practitioner has little to do further than to hand them over to the 
psychiatrist when they come his way. 

This position of Williams has been criticized by asserting that 
the malignant end results are especially valuable for teaching pur- 
poses because they throw into high relief mechanisms that might 
otherwise be obscure. This qualification I am willing to accept but 
still believe the principle he advocated might well be acted upon but 
by means of the utilization of such material that could then be 
directed to the suggested ends better than is now usually the case. 
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I succeeded in getting this question referred to a committee, so that 
I trust we may hear further from these suggestions. However, all 
of these matters to which I have referred point to our future course 
in no uncertain terms; and I reiterate that I think that no single 
thing that we could do would be of greater significance and of more 
help in bringing to pass more rapidly what we already see started 
in embryo formation than the establishment of a psychoanalytic 
institute, and I commend this possibility to you for your earnest con- 
sideration and for your careful thought as to its desirability and as 
to the ways and means by which it might be effected. 

Now as to certain more technical suggestions. I have for a long 
time, as you may know, felt that it was of distinct pragmatic value 
to think of the mind, as we know it, in terms of energy. If we will 
stick to our fundamental dynamic conceptions and think of the 
psyche, in the language of Rickman, as functioning “‘to keep the 
amount of excitation within the organism as low and as constant 
as possible ” we will at once see the value of thinking of the id, the 
ego, the super-ego, and the various aspects of the environment as 
energy systems and their interplay as a give and take of energy. 
Professor Freud already in his earliest work on the Interpretation 
of Dreams spoke of psi-systems and later has emphasized their 
dynamic features. I would only only add the suggestion that here- 
after we can more readily visualize the mechanisms at work if we 
keep this dynamic concept constantly in mind by the use of such 
terms as the id-systems, the ego-systems, and the super-ego systems. 

It may be and probably is true that the carrying out of such a 
suggestion means a still further complication in the terminology. 
I do not view this with alarm. If, as Professor Freud has empha- 
sized, the word is, as I like to call it, the passport from the territory 
of the unconscious to the territory of the conscious, then it is easy 
to see how this new material with which we are dealing must of 
necessity require new words or at least old words with new meanings. 

To do as I suggest will help to bring both our terminology and 
our concepts in line with modern thought in physics, biology, and 
philosophy. 

One of the products of this way of thinking of mental mechanisms 
to my mind is the discarding of the, to me, fallacious assumption that 
has for so long been accepted consciously by psychiatry and uncon- 
sciously in the field of criminology. I refer to the discrepancy which 
it is supposed exists so frequently as between the development of the 
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affective and the intellectual spheres in certain individuals. With two 
fundamenttal concepts in mind, the dynamic concept, to which I have 
referred, and the biological concept of the organism-as-a-whole, I 
confess that it seems to me quite impossible to conceive of an indi- 
vidual at once as affectively defective and intellectually a genius. 
The fact would seem to be that, just as we may have circumscribed 
intellectual defects so we may have circumscribed affective defects 
and that in the field of the latter the conduct that is motivated by these 
relatively infantile affects from points of fixation as bases of opera- 
tion, will show just those symptoms of clouding, lack of judgment, 
discretion and choice, that we attribute to intellectual defect. The 
explanation would seem clear that conduct motivated from infantile 
affective fixation points is calculated, much more than conduct which 
seems the result of more purely intellectual disorder, to arouse 
resistances because it invades the region of social taboos. This is 
clearly seen in the history of punishment. Inanimate objects, ani- 
mals, young children, and the obviously feebleminded have pro- 
gressively been exempted from the ritual of punishment while conduct 
which is the outcome of affective fixations still calls for the most 
rigorous treatment. 

This example, all too briefly stated in the realm of penology, is 
an example of the application of the results of our work to social 
problems. 

Perhaps no one thing characterizes American psychiatry more 
than the development of its social aspects and therefore, with all those 
problems in the air, so to speak, it seems to me of great importance 
that we should come to play a part of ever-increasing importance in 
their elucidation. I feel that you will agree with me in this state- 
ment. The only reason I make it is because I am convinced of the 
importance of putting thoughts and feelings, as far as possible, into 
words to the end that they may occupy the field of clear consciousness. 

In the matter of these various social problems we need to pursue 
our inquiries more intensively in the fields of the ego, the suger-ego 
and the ego-ideal systems in the hope that we may soon have an 
account of their anatomy, physiology, embryology, comparative anat- 
omy and paleontology that at least equals our knowledge of the 
libido systems. 

And finally, this analytic study of the mind upon which we have 
entered, and which I like to compare to the similar study of the body 
by dissection, has already led us so far that we have a right to feel 
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that we have contributions to make of the utmost importance to all 
those scientific disciplines that deal with man and his associations. 
Such a statement I think puts it very conservatively. If we were 
to express our enthusiasms I am sure we would all feel it as most 
inadequate. It is time, I think, that we should consider ways and 
means. I feel in complete accord with James Harvey Robinson who 
emphasizes the importance of getting the facts of scientific accom- 
plishment over to the public, otherwise the scientist will gradually 
alienate himself from the great mass of people to whom he must 
look for support. To do this, is, however, no easy task and requires 
careful study and the development of a technique which puts it quite 
on a par with scientific research problems in general. The Race 
Betterment Conference scheduled for next month has been called 
with this object in view. To this task we should dedicate some part 
of our energies. If all of those things come true, which we believe 
now to be in process of becoming, we will have each played his 
part by translating his assets into the maximum of usefulness and 
hastening the genral recognition of psychoanalysis and the apprecia- 
tion of that intellectual genius whose clear thinking and undaunted 
courage brought it into being—Professor Freud. 


PSYCHIATRY TO THE RESCUE 
By S. Daniet House, Px#.D. 


We have had several interesting attempts to generalize the mean- 
ing of history from one special angle or another. Climate, geography, 
religion, politics, economics, biology, sociology, psychology, sex, have 
all played their predominant and prepotent parts in these theorizings. 
Huntington, Buckle, Kidd, Cramb, Marx, Darwin, Spencer, Nordau, 
Freud, have contributed significantly to our completer understanding 
of those complications of human behavior collectively called history. 
Nor must we fail to mention the enlightening studies of Bagehot, 
LeBon, Shotwell, Robinson, Boas, Veblen, Rivers, Dewey, Angell, 
Russell, Spengler. For all that, I should like to insist that a profound 
study of history is yet to be made. It seems increasingly clear that 
the motives of men (which underlie the meanings of history) cannot 
be keenly fathomed except by a group of philosophical analysts with 
an extraordinary equipment in psychopathology, social science, litera- 
ture, the history of culture. No volume has yet appeared represent- 
ing this desirable combination of knowledges and abilities. The stress 
will fall, I believe, on psychopathology. My opinion is that the next 
‘great event in the history of human thought will be the reinterpre- 
tation of behavior from the angle of a flexible psychopathology. 

Whatever field of life we touch, straightway we are in the 
presence of problems of maladjustment. Whether we go over the 
field of criminology, juvenile delinquency, marriage and divorce, 
business relations, the institutions of the home, the church, the state, 
the school, or study the intricate taboos and sacred sanctions of ethical 
codes, or peer into the mob-intricacies of journalism, or specialize in 
the phenomena of crowd behavior, persistently and inescapably we 
are in the perturbing presence of problems that can be approached 
intelligently only from a psychiatric point of view. History, penc- 
tratingly conceived, ts a branch of psychoanalytic psychiatry. 

What a shameful commentary on the low-thoughted bungling 
inadequacy of civilization that the exquisitely human problems of 
misbehavior shall be left to the callous mercies of lawyers and judges 
and policemen and matrons and wardens and politicians: a crew of 
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task of ameliorating human life as pugilists, butchers, and hangmen. 

If we humbly acknowledge that our civilization is merely a com- 
plicated form of savagery, at best simply the higher barbarism, 
brutishness wearing an attractive mask of refinement, we shall appre- 
ciate the truth that if civilization means anything really worth while, 
it must reveal a high degree of humanization. Humanization 1s 
attested by the general presence in human relations of compassion. 
Compassion is something nobler than pity or charitable amiability : 
it is social sympathy illumined by a fairly impersonal sense of justice. 
You may get a rough estimate of the vileness of a society by noting 
its major injustices. Our dirty civilization is nurtured by violence, 
hate, envy, inequality, injustice, legal thuggery, moralistic humbug- 
gery, religious hypocrisy, personal rapacious egotism, a truly 
troglodyte contempt for what is sensitive and sincere in human nature. 
This so-called civilization, which is a pigsty made somewhat habitable 
by an inordinate use of perfume, lives by callousness and cruelty. 
The perfumed perfidy of superior brains under this régime of sancti- 
fied savagery is the one conspicuous fact with which as sensitive 
critics of civilization we ought to reckon. Wrongdoing, rationalized 
into plausible propositions by legalistic and moralistic cunning, fills 
every nook and cranny of our exploitative civilization. 

However great our faith in the environmental determinants of 
human behavior, in the truly astonishing power of economic and 
social forces to shape and misshape our lives, we shall be missing an 
amazing amount of insight if we ignore or minimize the importance 
of the human nature factors such as the psychoanalysts and the 
dynamic psychopathologists deal with, How much more light on 
behavior in society, or in the human family for that matter, do we 
get if we comprehend the nature of sadism? There is a lurid chapter 
in the history of human conduct that has very little to do with specific 
economic determinants but has a great deal to do with certain distor- 
tions and perversions resident in human nature. Whatever the form 
of government, whatever its economic tenets, the amount of 
inhumanity of which it is capable and too often guilty is a startling 
evidence of the existence of psychopathologic reality but feebly cor- 
related with the social situation. Take so vast a theme as the human 
will-to-power. Whatever the form of social organization, whether it 
be hidebound conservative or hidebound communist, the underlying 
fact is a truly megalomaniacal pursuit of power. Even when we 
shall have desperately eliminated from the motives of men the unclean 
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love of profiteering, we shall still be racking our brains as to how to 
hold in leash the illimitable desire for power and for prestige. 

To perceive in social organization the interplay of human nature 
and environmental pressure is, in a general way, to be on solid ground 
theoretically. The difficulties arise when we attempt to partial out 
the several interrelated factors in the situation, to weight each one 
properly, to work out our psychosociological equations for human 
behavior in any given instance. Bias makes one mind weight over- 
much the factors of environmental pressure. Preconception makes 
another mind weight unduly the factors in human nature. Thus we 
swing a little drunkenly between the wholesale assumptions of 
heredity and environment. Fortunately for the sanity of science, 
these wholesale methods of thinking have been sufficiently under 
attack by sympathetic critics to yield other alternatives. The recent 
stress on behavior patterns as determined by childhood episodes has 
been a most wholesome contribution to a more balanced survey of the 
entire field of human behavior. Under psychoanalytic and behavior- 
istic guidance, we are being taught to see conduct as a function of 
the highly specific interrelation between the capability for responsive- 
ness of a young plastic organism and the capacity for stimulation of 
an environment in which persons occupying strategic positions, like 
parents and teachers and nurses and priests, are the essential deter- 
miners of human reaction. In short, environment has been more 
specifically and locally defined as the shaping power of strategically 
situated persons whose very opportunities for manipulating human 
destiny constitute them true social forces. Persons are conceived 
as forces. This psychologic corrective of economic doctrine is a 
first-rate contribution to our enlightenment. 

A very important point is the latter-day recognition of the essen- 
tially psychologic nature of social concepts. In a loose and wholesale 
fashion, we are on the right track in speaking of economic and 
sociological forces. So soon as we try to comprehend these forces in 
specific detail, we are astonished to find that vague impersonal forces, 
appearing almost to lie outside of human nature, working their 
inexorable will like some cosmic doom, are in concrete reality merely 
complicated clusters of human reactions thoroughly psychological in 
their texture. 

Economic interpretations are both fruitful and brilliant in pro- 
viding us with broad historical backgrounds for comprehending the 
complicated flow of events. When our problem is the immediate one 
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of understanding some live institution in our midst, our reliance upon 
economic and sociological generalization often amounts to nothing 
more than parrot repetition, intellectual laziness, psychological 
obtuseness, bad habits of overgeneralization. The ever present 
danger is the congenial pastime of oversimplification. Dynamic 
psychology is an indispensable associate of sound economic theoriz- 
ing. I know of no way of understanding a live contemporary insti- 
tution except in terms of its incentives to loyalty on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, the desires and needs and responses of human 
beings to those attractive or urgent incentives. Straightway we are 
in the midst of psychology and psychiatry. At the risk of tedious 
repetition, let me once more insist that we have finally been pro- 
vided with keys to reality which promise to open up marvelously 
new possibilities of making headway in our forever baffled study of 
human nature. 

Take, for example, the problem of religion, involving the durable 
existence of an institution called the church. Using the economic 
interpretation of history as a springboard, we can essay a brave leap 
into impressive generalization to the effect that the church is deter- 
mined by certain social: forces primarily of an economic nature. 
There is enough truth in this proposition to provide the radicals with 
dynamite for many a good assault upon entrenched privilege and 
stagnant parasitic conservatism. Certainly. But having admitted as 
much, have we really penetrated to the core of religious conviction ? 
I think not. If we annihilated all the churches in the world as 
churches (that might prove to be the basis of the profoundest of 
intellectual revolutions), could we say with psychological assurance 
that we had destroyed the ancient need of man to seek those consola- 
tions and infantile guarantees and spiritual props for his deep sense 
of inferiority which the historic churches have apparently provided ? 

In atheistical Russia we observe a fairly successful attempt to 
undermine the authority of the church as a tangible institution con- 
ducting certain sacred ceremonials under formalistic auspices. 
Superficially one might argue that the traditional church in Russia 
has been rendered powerless by the fierce negations of proletarian 
skepticism and agnosticism. Is it really so? Speaking psycho- 
logically, have the masses of humble Russians performed in so short a 
time the intellectual miracle of substituting criticalmindedness for the 
superstitious cult of credulity? To state the question is to hint at 
the answer. What we find is the old reverential vitality of religious 
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impulse seeking new embodiment in the religion of Leninism. Lenin 
has been canonized. Lenin is a saint (in Russia). The credulous 
little people of that great land light sanctimonious candles to that 
revered saint, come in droves to kneel and worship at his perpetual 
bier. Has the illimitable human capacity for credulity, dependence, 
self-stultification, in other words, for superstitious worship, been 
washed out of the brain of those believing masses? 

The problem is always deeper than social forces. It is as deep 
as human nature. Human nature reveals a capacity for irrationality 
that outlives the rule of economic and social stratification. Only 
dynamic psychiatry can make plain and plausible these distorted and 
delinquent habit-residuals in human behavior, traceable in significant 
part to the omnipotence of fear in the heart of man, the omnipresence 
of credulity in the mind of man. The one abiding question for those 
who love wisdom more than anything else on earth is this: how shall 
we inculcate in a new race of men a genuine, all-pervading love of 
critical-mindedness? No one need waste any time thinking himself 
intelligent about life or human society who has not wrestled with 
this fundamental problem in the science and art of reéducation. 

Take such fascinating problems in the new psychology as these: 
What 1s the relation between the social philosophy of Jesus and his 
personal sexual situation? What is the relation between the fact 
that Saint Paul was an epileptic and various of his doctrines? To 
what extent did the psychoneurotic and psychotic afflictions of men 
like Caesar, Napoleon, Kaiser Wilhelm, Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, affect what men call history? How much of the torture 
inflicted upon young boys and girls by hard-hearted priests and 
parents and pedagogues is traceable to sexual disharmony and to 
ego-frustration? To how large an extent is puritanism a psycho- 
pathologic phenomenon ? 

Even admitting that the economic conflicts of capitalistic and 
imperialistic cliques for the hogging of the world’s resources are the 
graphic, realistic cause of modern wars, how can we explain, in 
terms of purely economic interpretation, the willingness of millions 
of men in all lands to go and get themselves shot to smithereens in a 
trader’s war which cannot possibly promise any good outcome for 
them? We might put it this way: capitalists precipitate wars for 
economic reasons; proletarians go to war for psychologic reasons— 
such as fear, delusion, pride, glory, adventure, sex experience, ego 
expansion, sadism, compulsion. The economics of war is impor- 
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tant beyond measure, but the psychopathology of war is infinitely 
more important for all of us to reckon with. The realities of human 
nature are fundamental, in the baffling sense that they are forever 
vividly present challenging us to understand and to direct them sanely. 

How are we to understand a nation, a people? The economic 
facts are writ so large as to be beyond neglect these palpably material- 
istic days. But the psychologic facts are not equally obvious precisely 
because we have not yet been trained to construe reality so intimately, 
so subtly. Even if it be true that the attitude of the whites toward 
the blacks in America is powerfully determined by a history of human © 
relations in which economic forces were vitally important, no one 
who is gifted with psychological-mindedness can content himself with 
that broad and loose-limbed explanation as really satisfying. Eco- 
nomic rivalry explains a lot. But it explains a lot in a general and 
wholesale sort of way. You will be hard put to it as economic 
determinist to account for the fiendish delight accompanying the 
incredible lynching bees that are part of America’s glorious record 
as the land of the free and the home of the brave. Not even normal 
psychology can light up that horrible reality. We must be wise in 
the ways of the dynamic psychopathologist to catch, in the network 
of our cunning insights, the complicated truth about the nature of 
that kind of torture. A knowledge of sadistic components in human 
nature, a perception of the perversions to which the consciousness of 
superiority may give rise, a realization of the great antiquity of the 
mood of malicious delight in a fellow being’s pain, these perceptions 
and insights, and these alone can tell us what we need to know about 
inhuman nature. 

To make of the environmental hypothesis first a fetish and then a 
scapegoat, a convenient alibi for human nature’s unspeakable brutish- 
ness, is to misconceive a vast chunk of reality most naively. If the 
mind is ever to achieve wisdom, it will be through the precious and 
painful illumination of psychologic, and more particularly psycho- 
pathologic, ways of thinking. My proposition is that a truly adequate 
and therefore profound history of life will be written only when such 
pervasive forces as fear, love, vanity (let us add anger, envy, hate) 
will be taken account of as the universal normal determinants of 
abnormal behavior. Nor does this theme touch upon those definitely 
pathologic twists and distortions of human motivation that underlie 
an enormous section of our complicated and most irrational reactions. 

Try to imagine the meaning in history of such lurid realities as 
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hallucinations, obsessions, delusions, paranoid trends, moods running 
the whole gamut of manic-depressive psychoses, psychoneurotic 
tensions and instabilities, organic and functional inferiorities, phobias, 
hysterical outbreaks, tendencies to melancholia, sexual perversions. 
narcissistic attitudes, egotistic indulgences, exhibitionism, incalculable 
and maddening negativism, insane ambitiousness, anxiety, compul- 
sions, habit neurosis, automatism in behavior, divinely inspired 
lunacies—how can we sanely deny that we have not yet begun to 
comprehend more than the A B C of human behavior? 

History began by being mythology. It was then transformed by 
the magic of rhetoric into fascinating chronicle. Facts and fictions 
were generously intermingled to the delight of writer and reader. 
Quaintly embroidered prejudices and preconceptions added their load 
of significance to historical writing in due course. Inspiration from 
on high guided the pen of the romantic-minded historian. Myth, 
magic, intuition, and misinformation filled the erudite textbooks. 
Facts were important only in an ornamental sense. Objectivity had 
not even been dreamed of. Insights had not yet been born. And 
though we live in a time when scientific methodology has become as 
austere and humorless as a veritable religion, when facts are wor- 
shipped as even virgins have never been, the excrutiatingly pleasant 
fact remains that history is still a crazy-quilt of myth, magic, intuition, 
inspiration, prejudice, preconception, rationalization, complicated 
make-believe. 

Our historians, lacking the gift of wisdom, worship knowledge. 
Possessed of little insight, they adore information. Groping blindly 
in a welter of facts and fancies, they cling desperately to some prom- 
ising guiding line along which they can steady their pompous generali- 
zations. Of subtle realistic insight into the intricate workings of 
human nature they can hardly be accused with any show of fairness. 
They are not psychologists. They are not psychopathologists. For 
all their dabbling in the affairs of mankind, they know nothing about 
men, They do not understand that the proper study of mankind is 
the irrationality of man. To study irrationality, as the psychiatrist 
studies his clinical “ material,” that will be the profound aim of 
historians when history comes of age. 

Thorstein Veblen is the only historian among us who has this gift 
for seeing social forces as psychological behaviors. He possesses a 
talent for what I have referred to (in another connection) as quali- 
tatstve analysis. Historians in general are capable only of what is a 
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crude kind of quantitative analysis. Even Robinson’s “ The Mind 
In the Making,” an important work, is detached from the main stream 
of his historical writing, a keen achievement in itself, but for all that, 
fragmentary and isolated. We must wait the advent of another 
Veblen, gifted not only with psychological insight, but additionally 
trained in clinical psychopathology, before we shall have a series of 
qualitative analyses of human behavior under civilization. 

This complicated jangling horror which historians call contem- 
porary civilization, how shall we understand or even partially control 
it unless we envisage it as a study in psychopathology? Let us begin 
with the undigestible nightmare of the World War. How many of 
the by-products of that colossal tragic-farce are to be sanely appre- 
ciated only by means of a psychology of insanity? The phenomenon 
of incessant dancing that followed madly, in Europe especially, upon 
the heels of the bleeding armistice: How is that to be explained? 
The psychoanalyst is at hand with his picturesque phrase: flight from 
reality. And that’s what it most assuredly was. To dance, to feel 
the throb of life, to know that one has escaped from death and mutila- 
tion, to reaffirm in one’s own intoxicated person the electric reality of 
sensation, of spontaneity, of human charm, to dance until the reeling 
universe had been clean forgot in the bliss of sheer trance, was the 
all-consuming compulsive desire of humans who dared not remember 
what they could not forget: death, defeat, mutilation, horror, frus- 
tration, death, death! Life, sad beyond endurance, struggling 
desperately to be gay beyond endurance. The dance of life. Ina 
graveyard. The triumph of the dance of life. Beautiful madness! 

What is civilization? Economically, the conflict of classes for 
the control of the resources of the earth. Psychologically, the eternal 
human quest for privileged status. Men seek power, profit, and 
prestige. Toward the attainment of those avid ends, they employ the 
cunning devices of prejudice, pretense, pride. Psychopathologically, 
civilization is a study in disharmonies. Man, a savage simpleton, 
loving irresponsibilty and the naked outdoors, cannot feel at home in 
the straitjacket of a civilization that ruthlessly mechanizes every avail- 
able impulse toward life and liberty he manifests. The mechanization 
of man is the outstanding fact of modern civilization. That mechani- 
zation is to be accounted for, in wholesale fashion, by a history of 
economic transformations, taking their rise in scientific inventions, 
with which we are all sufficiently familiar. The greater task is 
to understand the specific changes in human deportment, in desire 
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and aspiration and Weltanschauung, precipitated by the economic 
revolution. 

What ts the relation between daily dumb drudgery and the spread- 
ing night life of jazz and gin? What is the meaning of the creeping 
superficiality that has reduced contemporary culture to a state of 
pernicious anemia? What significance shall we ascribe to the sudden 
loosening of the moral sanctions in favor of a hectic experimenting 
with sex and love? What is the true account of the relation between 
the increasing normal acceptance of pathology and perversion as 
legitimate accessions to experience, and the mood of disillusion, of 
cynic contempt for ideals and ethical abstractions, that rides 
modernity like a crazy horseman? Who among us does not feel a 
certain deep deterioration in the quality of life itself? Not only 
capitalistic civilization as a technique of unscrupulous exploitation ; 
not only contemporary civilization as a dark climax of modern history 
doomed to collapse by inexorable law (as a few savants claim) ; life 
itself is bankrupt. 

Poetry is dying. Our poets are sick. They do not know what 
ails them. They are dimly aware that the disease called civilization 
ails them. They cannot be lyrical in the midst of machines that 
murder humanity’s peace of mind. In the midst of so much 
cacophany, who can recollect emotion in tranquillity? Our poets 
cannot sing of beauty when all around them there is nothing but 
ugliness. Who can dream greatly in an environment where great 
dreams are so maddeningly irrelevant? Life has become coarse and 
callous and cheap. Life itself is bankrupt. 

Merely to mention ideals is to invite a mockery of derision that 
sears one’s sensitive soul. Human ideals are no longer in good 
standing. Utopia is child’s folly. We are ashamed to be dreamers. 
The insistent world standardizes our dreams so that they may come 
giddily true according to cool and sagacious specification. The center 
of life’s interest has shifted from man as a refreshing personality, 
as a source of inspiration, to things as objects of true adoration. Man 
need not bestir himself to be interesting, inspiring, unique, since 
mechanism possesses most uncannily these rare attributes. Let us 
therefore be men of common sense and worship the machines our 
grotesque civilization has created for our delight (and, who knows ?, 
our damnation). 

Life itself is bankrupt. Mention the writers or thinkers or philos- 
ophers in the contemporary world now reeling into maturity who 
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possess, or are possessed by, great imagination? The failure of life 
in our mechanic modern world to produce great minds and great 
souls is an ominous fact. Why be a haunted creator when it is so 
easy to be a prosperous manufacturer? Why be a novelist when it 
is so much more pleasant and more profitable to be a journalist? 
Why be tortured with poetic longing when the rewards of being a 
sleek-hearted advertiser trafficking in bastard poetics are temptations 
not to be withstood in our make-believe civilization? Why be 
William Shakespeare when you can be Frank Crane? 
“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 


We need to reopen the question as to the potentialities of human 
nature. There is a new science coming to fruition which humbly 
investigates the possibilities of human nature for reéducation. 

We used to say very glibly, experience is the best teacher. Is it? 
We used to say as if it were axiomatic and beyond dispute, the past 
is the only intelligent guide to the future. Is it? We were fond of 
repeating that what man learns for himself serves him best. Does it? 
How often have we not reiterated the stale and stagnant platitude 
about our elders being our wisest teachers because they had lived 
through so much? Who any longer believes in our elders as being 
fitted by their life’s experience for anything else but cremation? 
Almost everyone with a vested interest in pathos used to believe that 
suffering spiritualizes. What shall we do with the disheartening fact 
that suffering much more often hardens human nature, making it 
sclerotic and malicious? Suffering undoubtedly contributes the raw 
material of spirituality. Whether that raw material will be worked 
over into compassionate or callous patterns of behavior depends upon 
certain predispositions, certain capacities, for transcending the mean- 
ness and sordidness of suffering. Suffering frequently makes people 
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stupid and uninteresting and pathologically self-centered. It is 
clearer than daylight that we need new wisdoms for old. 

The science and art of reéducation promise beautifully for honest 
discovery of the rational and irrational potentialities resident in 
human nature. How can we longer remain content with sacred 
platitudes and hearsay evidence concerning human nature, when every 
one of our pet preconceptions has met with so shattering a refutation 
from the facts of life, as we now begin to envisage them with the 
philosophic and psychopathologic assistance of microscopes invented 
by the psychoanalysts ? . 

The big idea that has shattered the magic potency of the whole- 
sale assumptions of heredity and of environment is the concept of 
predisposition. Psychoanalytic observation and behavioristic experi- 
mentation have established the prepotent influence of earliest child- 
hood in the life-long behavior of a human being. The combination 
of the concept of predisposition, which implies the existence of 
psychological types (the glandular situation being an essential con- 
stituent), with the concept of childhood conditioning provides a 
drastically new basis for envisaging the relation between human 
nature and the social milieu. 

In this psychological construction of reality, the environment as 
the source of stimuli cannot be allowed a disproportionate significance 
(as the economic determinists are wont to assign it), since the human 
organism, as the complicated center of responses, implying the still 
mysterious forces of selectivity, immunity, predisposition, is equally 
important in the final equation representing the inter-relation of vital 
organism and dynamic environment. 

Our profounder new knowledge is teaching us the vast steri- 
lizing futility of leaning too heavily for clarity upon the logic of 
“either-or ”: we are confronting a world so complex that we must 
build up a subtle logic of “‘ both-and.” It is not a question of heredity 
or environment: the accurate way and certainly the more adequate 
way of conceiving the problem is to think of heredity and environ- 
ment. Such an approach, in a specific situation, takes cognizance of 
the flexible range of responsiveness of the organism and also the 
multiple nature of the stimulations of the environment. 

If we shift this mode of approach back to the period of very early 
childhood, we gain a whole world of new insights. Heredity then 
looks like a more tractable and modest and amenable set of potenti- 
alities. Environment is no longer a vague inexorable external fate 
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but becomes a series of manageable factors to be shaped toward 
specific goals set by a competent mind. Here we find ourselves in 
the presence of living reality, specific in its functioning, dynamic in 
its tendency, capable of direction. The science and art of re- 
education take their rise in the brilliant discovery of the fluid and 
manageable nature of human behavior. 

The enormously enlightening concepts of predisposition and of 
conditioning in childhood reminds us of the corrective which the new 
psychology offers to the old economics. Though it is painful to admit 
it, it is quite true that life had existed on this planet for a considerable 
period before Karl Marx came on the scene. Let little fevered 
radicals remember this startling fact. The new psychology shows 
up the numerous blind spots in economic theorizing done in the 
wholesale fashion. For consolation, let the beloved comrades be 
assured of the authentic treasonableness of my utterance, for the 
twin immortal Bolsheviks, Trotsky and Radek, agree that a bridge 
of accommodation can be ingeniously constructed between Marxism 
and Psychoanalysis. 

I envisage human life since its dark inception among the humor- 
less anthropoids as a series of interminable complications in the 
superior-inferior relation. You can talk yourself red, white, and 
blue in the face, until the crack of capitalist doom, about the economic 
determinants of the superior-inferior relation among men. Unless 
you can supplement it with psychologic and pathologic insights you 
will be missing at least half the troubling truth about homo sapiens. 

Take the laughter-provoking irony of a class of exploited workers 
lifting themselves by various marvelously selfish devices into a 
closed corporation charmingly described as the aristocracy of labor. 
What pretty phenomenon do we here observe? Will a Marxian 
theory of the division of society, in wholesale fashion, into two classes, 
the exploiters and the exploited, the capitalists and the proletarians, 
adequately account for the existence of an aristocracy of labor? But 
a bright knowledge of human nature in relation to its tainted and 
egocentric motivations will go a long way toward accounting for 
that phenomenon. 

We know to our dismal chagrin that our labor leaders are not 
labor leaders at all but the lieutenants of capitalism. Bourgeois habits 
of living are very congenial to them. They are among the worst 
enemies of proletarian emancipation. How now, camerado? Will 
economic analysis alone give us a true insight into this traitor behavior 
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of our so-called labor leaders? Must we not invoke the subtle aid 
of a little psychoanalysis? It is permissible to ask the economic 
radical: have you a little psychoanalysis in your home? 

Sometimes, it seems as if human beings were devoting themselves 
unremittingly to the solution of one gnawing problem: to transcend 
the status of inferiority. This fact, richly psychologic in significance, 
colors all economic analysis perceptibly. It opens up the whole ques- 
tion of whether small concentrated minorities are not the only ones 
really equipped by genuine superiority to run the affairs of mankind, 
the majority of inferiors compensating for personal inadequacy by 
playing the game according to the rules set by their manipulators. 

The psychology of individual differences is a most enlightening 
contribution to our general fund of bewildering knowledge about 
man and his potentialities. We can fallaciously insist, loyal to a mass 
logic, that individual differences are not significant. We can, rather 
foolishly, agree with the behaviorist when he dogmatically assures 
us of his ability, under adequately controlled conditions, to produce 
talent and genius to order. But if we continue as skeptics to be 
perturbed by individual differences and their high relevancy to the 
conduct of life, we shall pursue more deeply than ever the inquiry 
into the nature of individual variations in potentiality, capacity, 
ability ; into the meaning of mental deficiency, mediocrity, talent, and 
genius. We shall be especially interested in the educational problem 
of whether mediocrity can be transformed, by subtle devices of re- 
education, into talent. The salvation of the human race, if its salva- 
tion does not ultimately lie in its extinction, depends upon tapping 
the potentialities of mediocrities in the sublime hope of bringing to 
light richer possibilities of human fulfilment. 

Mental defectives, thanks to God and Chance, will be with us 
always. Mediocrity has come triumphantly into its own and lauds 
it over the contemporary universe. There is a pathetic shortage of 
genius. Talents, we may optimnstically conjecture, exist in a decent 
abundance but are mutilated, homeless, bruised, prostituted in one 
shabby way or another. Under what environmental conditions, can 
a maximum amount of talent and genius be evoked? That problem 
belongs not to the economist, not even to the sociologist ; it belongs to 
the educator and the psychologist, more particularly to those who are 
wise in the wisdom of psychopathology, reéducation, psychoanalysis. 

What do we know about human nature that we should be so 
desperately certain about our swashbuckling dogmas concerning either 
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heredity or environment? Psychology is only in its teens. Psycho- 
analysis is still in its swaddling clothes. Reéducation has just been 
conceived. Behaviorism is enjoying the felicities appropriate to the 
intrauterine state. We really know plus nothing about human nature 
(though, I grant, our knowledge of inhuman nature is woefully com- 
plete). In the light of our glowing ignorance about human nature, 
why do we foolishly insist upon the validity of economic and social 
propositions which, in the nature of the case, constitute a chapter in 
radiant illiteracy ? 

Can we even pretend to have an adequate social science unless 
we are already in possession of an adequate psychologic science? To 
put it more sharply, a psychology, humanized by psychiatry, must 
precede an economics or a sociology adequate to the purposes for 
which it is framed in a world as complex as man’s has come to be. 

In sketchy fashion, let us cast our eyes over such familiar prob- 
lems as race antagonism, patriotism, nationalism, international rela- 
tions, diplomatic usage, good will, intangible assets, business ethics, 
etc. And what do we discern? In the larger sense, problems in 
economics. More precisely, however, problems in psychology and 
psychopathology. You can’t possibly grasp the essence of patriotism 
except by analyzing out such human nature factors as fear, pride, 
egotism, sadism, the sense of inferiority seeking compensation in the 
will-to-dominance, habits of loyalty, attitudes of credulity, customs 
of conformity, impulses of servility ;—the whole fascinating subject- 
matter of dynamic psychology spilling over into the pathologic pools 
of psychiatry. 

Here is one momentous episode lighting up the precariousness of 
the economic hypothesis. Go back to that far-off malign event re- 
ferred to as The Great War. In Germany, a remarkable socialistic 
movement had been developing for more than half a century, built 
upon the drastic doctrine of class struggle. Mi£illions of humble 
enlightened Germans were acquainted with the revolutionary logic 
of socialism. A group of brilliant and courageous leaders like Marx, 
Engels, Bebel, Kautsky, Liebknecht, Luxembourg, had incessantly 
been at the job of propounding the ethic of internationalism as the 
only correct political morality for the working class. On the eve 
of the war in 1914, a powerful movement was in existence, dedicated 
to class struggle and internationalism, equipped therefore to hold in 
leash Kaiserian nationalism and the menace of provincial patriotism. 
Well, we all know what happened: the incredible collapse of that 
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entire movement. I am not interested at this point in discussing that 
situation at all, I am concerned merely with pointing out the inex- 
plicableness of that event in terms of purely economic determinants. 
Psychologically, the crisis is understandable. 

Psychologically, there was a critical contradiction in the minds of 
these millions of splendid Germans between habits of loyalty to the 
state and habits of loyalty to a philosophy of the state. As in every 
pragmatic situation, philosophy crumbled at the violent touch of 
real-politik. A theory of internationalism clashed with a living 
loyalty to nationalism: the theory surrendered. I could offer a more 
complicated and subtle psychologic analysis of this crisis in behavior 
but for my purposes I shall content myself with reiterating how 
inadequate economic analysis is in such a case, how necessary 1s 
the supplementary critique of psychologic analysis. 

There is a mythological element in all belief, sincere though it 
may be, that reveals itself as such when a crisis of practicality super- 
venes compelling a choice between familiarity and novelty, between 
customary responses to reality and theoretic responses to a kind of 
unreality. In that event, the mythological nature of sincere belief 
is exposed rather ruthlessly, to the discomfiture of the devout and 
orthodox. 

A far-seeing idea is born in a great mind. The idea becomes in 
the course of repetition and habituation congealed into a dogma. 
The dogma is then acceptable to the little minds, the disciples, the 
worshipful followers, the enthusiastically narrow-minded army of 
intellectual parrots who constitute the mass movements of history. 
If the stereotyped dogma is to achieve the status of a great idea 
among little minds, it must be surrounded with a halo of mythology. 
A critical idea has become an uncritical myth. 

Is it not reasonable to assert that the minds of average men con- 
tain, not ideas, but dogmas and myths? In a concrete crisis involving 
life and death, these average minds, never really gripped by the idea 
but merely stirred and inflated by the myth, suddenly seized with the 
far-off unnatural character of the myth, in a panic of self-preserva- 
tion, are left with no choice but to embrace the horrid immediate 
reality of the moment, patriotism, fatherland, safety-first. The 
instinct of self-preservation leading to the general suicide! Pathos 
of practicality. The habit of dying for one’s country is too deep- 
ingrained in the reaction systems of the mass of automata called our 
fellow-citizens to be lightly dispensed with because of mere logical 
loyalty to class and supra-nationalism. 
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Take at random a cluster of problems usually thought of by 
radicals of the red variety as wholly economic in texture. No one, 
who is competent to speak in the premises, will want to deny how 
prominent the psychologic and pathologic components in these situa- 
tions bulk. For example; what are the Freudian elements in a typical 
Southern lynching? Why does every society make a scapegoat of a 
given group upon whom it can, without conscience pangs, reek its 
shameful vengeances? To what extent is the scapegoat theory ap- 
plicable in the sphere of morals? What was the special brand of 
psychopathological motivation that underlay the cruel and unusual 
punishments meted out by the liberal government of Messrs. Wilson 
and Baker to the inoffensive band of beautifully courageous con- 
scientious objectors? What was the psychology of the American 
Federation of Labor when it endorsed so enthusiastically a capitalist- 
imperialist war which meant inevitably the slaughter of its own © 
kind? When judges hand out their unimaginative five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty year sentences, are they responding primarily to motives 
and habits that are economic or psychologic in their deepest context ? 
And if we attempt to fathom the brutish judicial murder of the two 
humble philosophical anarchists, Sacco and Vanzetti, are we not 
straightway hurled into that irrational world where clinical psy- 
chiatry sanely sits and studies a weird variety of lunacies? 

Habits and habit distortions; instincts and instinctive dishar- 
monies; impulses and impulsive maladjustments ; customs and social 
repressions ; moral contradictions and conflicts; inhibitions and frus- 
trations; infantile regressions; flights from reality :—these constitute 
a keener approach to what is fundamental in human nature than can 
be elicited by mere economic analysis. 

If we attempt briefly to psychologize certain institutions, we find 
habits, complicated by considerations of power and prestige, at the 
basis of the hold these institutions have upon humanity. The state 
is an endless drill in habits of loyalty. The great aim is embodied 
in patriotic malevolence, or more simply, patriotism. The school is a 
long series of exercises in credulity: the goal achieved by conven- 
tional education is polished pretense, the good manners appropriate 
to dignified serfs. Education is a finishing school in servility. The 
home is a torture chamber where compulsory love is ever busy at the 
sweet task of inculcating dependence. The product of this affec- 
tionate perverting of human nature is pity. Since the members of a 
household cannot love one another, they can be inoculated with the 
germs of pity. 
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The church is a sacred barracks where little tin gods, the mer- 
cenaries of the Christly life, are brought into a state of hypnosis 
which makes possible and pleasant a quite subconscious training in 
stultification. The grandiose result is a cult of stupidity that no 
amount of intellectual dynamite can ever bring disaster to. Sanctified 
stupidity. Big Business is a training school (mostly night courses 
when conscience is a little sleepy) im habits of duplicity, the shining 
objective being legalized fraud. Journalism is a flourishing enter- 
prise that lives by falsification and profitable concealment, whose 
honorable aim is to lift lying to the plane of a fine art. And Society, 
that gracious hypocrite, contributes to our psychological insight in 
ways too numerous even to mention. Society is a post-graduate 
course in cunning. Society teaches us how to rationalize our contra- 
dictions so that we may securely proceed with the spiritual business 
of climbing into positions of power, profit, and prestige on the 
acquiescent backs of our fellow-men. 

What we call institutions are a rather well-knit set of habits of 
believing, acting, and falsifying, whereby more gold and glory may 
be allotted to our share by the charming influence of push and pull. 
The phenomena of human life are fascinatingly psychologic in texture. 

There are departments of human expression in which the psycho- 
pathologic emphasis on behavior is so startling as to make one wake 
with a gasp to the profound import of that approach to reality. I 
refer to literature in particular, to art in general, and to the sciences 
that deal with sexual phenomena. Contemporary literature, to the 
extent that it is vital and arresting, is almost exclusively a portrayal 
of behavior from a pathological point of view. The work of Masters, 
Joyce, Lawrence, O’Neill, Anderson, Jeffers, is an eloquent dem- 
onstration of the theme I am presenting. Literature, to the extent 
that it has been penetrating and poignant, has always been loaded 
with characters and situations decidedly erratic, erotic, neurotic: 
abnormal: evil stuff! More recently, thanks in part to the psycho- 
analytic influence, our writers have grown even bolder and, in 
tortured quest of the unspeakable truths about human nature, have 
actually moved into the forbidden lands of pathology and perversion. 
Literary studies dealing with autoerotism, homosexuality, incest, are 
coming into vogue everywhere. The psychiatric attitude toward life, 
involving as it does a candid handling of morbid and shamelessly 
clinical material, appeals to the literary mind. All forms of writing 
tend increasingly to become autobiographical and psychoanalytic. 
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When we come to the sciences that deal specifically with sexual 
phenomena, like certain branches of biology and of medicine, sexology, 
psychoanalysis, we know ourselves in the presence of the psychi- 
atrist’s especial domain. Who else is so well equipped to approach 
with knowledge and skill the distracting contemporary problems of 
experimental mating, adultery, sex perversion, marital disharmony, 
the aftermath of divorce, moral contradictions, jazz debauchery, all 
the chaos of the age? A courageous historian of modernity may come 
along one of these abnormal days and write a brilliant study entitled, 
The Psychoanalytic Age. No title could be more appropriate. 

The revolution in personal deportment provoked by “ birth con- 
trol” illuminates the human nature factors in the reconstruction of 
civilization. Though economic status is highly correlated with family 
limitation, the quintessence of the sexual revolution lies in the psy- 
chologic, not in the economic, realities. Personal ambition, love of 
leisure, self-indulgence, evasion of the burden of pregnancy, pursuit 
of pleasure as the new goal of marriage, contempt for fecundity, 
cultural status, unadorned egotism, are the major facts to be reckoned 
with in any satisfactory analysis of the revolution in the sex and love 
life of latter-day mates. 

We are getting wise to the fact that every event in life, however 
objective, impersonal, sociological, historical it may be, however much 
it may hide itself in the austere garb of social forces, such as inevita- 
bility, necessity, evolution, fate, drags with it, as intimate associates, 
a psychological residue, a personal equation, and we insist upon dis- 
covering the human nature constituents revealed in it. This new- 
found faith in the intricate relevancy of the personal equation in all 
human thought is yielding some very surprising results, some of 
them silly, many of them remarkable. 

There is a fine irony in this situation. At the very point in its 
career when science crowed most lustily over its creation of ob- 
jectivity in thought, a wonderful renaissance of subjectivity swept 
full sail into the life of reason, to the discomfiture of the sacred 
guardians of the truth. If we would know to how far an extent 
this psychoanalytic, biographic, and relativistic view of reality has 
gone, we need only remind ourselves of the fact that the new physics 
uses the concept of biography; that Bertrand Russell actually sug- 
gests “‘a science of particulars ” as the ultimately adequate one; that 
psychology and physics approach each other most intimately; that 
the penetrating subjectivism of psychoanalysis has enriched all the 
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human sciences with brilliant novel concepts; and most alarming of 
all, the relativistic point of view has taken the pomp and arrogance 
out of metaphysics, revealing with perfect clarity how each system 
of metaphysics is fundamentally a work of art, peculiar to an indi- 
vidual of unique temperament, who unconsciously employed the 
devices of rationalization and self-delusion to cover up and adorn 
the pet prejudices and charming limitations of his own all-too-human 
personality. 

Even that chaste and cool contemner of life, Logic, has been psy- 
chologized. Mathematics has had to make room for the personal 
equation. So far as the living universe is envisaged by the mind 
of man, every construction of reality, however metaphysical or 
dialectical or impersonal (cosmic, as these technicians love to call it), 
is tainted with the human equation. 

To discover why certain superior minds have delighted to think 
themselves inaccessibly detached from that corruption of life called 
foible and error; to understand the nature of the fantastic super- 
stition which made certain cultivated minds believe themselves spe- 
cially endowed with a capacity for pursuing the Truth; to unearth 
the roots of the bizarre patterns of thought that got themselves so 
strangely plastered over the minds of metaphysicians ;—all this will 
be the work of great psychoanalysts in the future. The mechanism 
of “flight from reality ” with the accompanying consoling device of 
“ rationalization ” will be found to play their oh how important roles! 

Assuming (generously) that philosophy has sought to fathom 
the rationality of man, then we may say that psychology, of the 
psychoanalytic turn of mind, has endeavored to fathom man’s irra- 
tionality. In this difference of aims we discover also the great 
difference between the shallowness of formal logic and the profundity 
of psycho-logic. Formal logic can yield knowledge but no wisdom. 

Civilization, we now for the first time clearly perceive, ts a study 
in psychopathology. Normal academic psychology can tell us almost 
nothing, really worth while knowing, about the jangling disharmonies 
of civilization. But abnormal clinical psychology can give us pene- 
trating insights into the conflicts resident in human nature and the 
contradictions implicit in civilization. In the near future our normal 
interest will be centered in abnormal psychology. 

When we survey such socially impressive phenomena as propa- 
ganda, publicity, advertising, the use and abuse of science, herd 
behavior, the love of sports, the regimenting ritual of radioactivity, 
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the standardizing of opinion, the deep desire to seek prestige through 
the quaint hocus-pocus of exclusive fraternities, clubs, sects, or- 
ganizations, not to omit the widespread influence of imitation, social 
contagion, fads and fancies, we find ourselves in the presence of a 
bewildering variety of belief and behavior that cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for except by the new psychology. 

If you grant the plausible proposition that fear and faith, sex 
and desire, ego and frustration, inferiority and compensation, shame 
and concealment, vanity and make-believe, rationalization and evasion, 
pride and prejudice, are among the fundamental forces that supply 
the drives and goals of human behavior, whatever the form of the 
society in which they. function, you concede all that is necessary for 
the establishment of the overwhelming importance of psychology 
among the arts and sciences. 

Psychiatry to the rescue! 

If in this essay I have not drawn sharp lines of distinction between 
psychology and psychiatry, the neglect has been quite intentional. 
The rather foolish and sterile compartmentalization of knowledge 
that makes our universities so much like department stores deserves 
nothing but contempt. The professorlings feel at home in neat little 
universes of discourse just large enough for their small souls. Psy- 
chology, in attaining to maturity, becomes psychiatrized. Psychiatry, 
in achieving scientific precision, moves closer to psychology as an 
experimental science. To speak of normal psychology is to refer to 
something that becomes increasingly meaningless. There is human 
nature and there is human maladjustment. Hence the need of a 
realistic psychology that embodies the point of view of mental hygiene. 
Civilization is a study in pathology and perversion. Human beings 
are increasingly troubled by internal disharmonies and external mal- 
adjustments. How is civilization to be saved from an almost inevitable 
wreckage? How is human nature to be saved from psychoneurotic 
breakdown? How is life to be saved from disheartenment, disillusion, 
disenchantment ? 

These baffling problems can be wisely approached only from the 
dynamic and humanistic point of view of the new type of psychiatry 
which the science and art of reéducation are developing for the 
rational amelioration of our irrational lives. 

Our faith in civilization is at ebb tide. How shall we rebuild in 
man the music and the dream? 


THE GENEALOGY OF A DRIVE FOR ILLEGITIMATE 
HETEROSEXUAL RELATIONS 


Abstracted and Synthesized Largely from One Analysis 
By F. W. DersHimer, M.D., CLEVELAND, O. 


The Patient: A young adult male, intelligence rating five points 
above the average for Harvard students on the Army Alpha scale. 
He had signally failed twice in college entrance examinations. Had 
never been able to develop normal friendships with his peers. After 
analysis he has entered a large university and appears to be making 
an excellent adjustment to college life. 

During analysis he exhibited much less than the usual resistance 
to introspection and daydreaming aloud and without guidance from 
me he carried this to deeper and deeper levels disclosing thereby 
earlier and earlier memories. By this means he answered his own 
questions as to the origin of his drives. As a result the material 
obtained is more nearly free from the possibility of suggestion on 
my part than usual. The fact that before his analysis I had a 
different, though hazy, idea of the origin of the trend under dis- 
cussion seems to prove this. 

In his first interview he stated that he was greatly bothered by 
thoughts of both illegitimate heterosexual and homosexual relations. 
Later he admitted that he daydreamed of having both but had never 
done so. I suggested that he imagine himself as having. the same 
feelings and becoming younger and younger, telling me, as he went 
back, the circumstances that he might recall. (No recommendation 
of this technic is intended.) Following this method, he rapidly 
brought up a line of memories of events and fantasies extending to 
the weaning period. Such of these as seem necessary to indicate the 
line of the development of the trend will be given, not in the order in 
which he gave them, but in their approximate order of development. 

For those who will doubt whether these are actual memories I 
will state that while there is no way of proving this, there was every 
indication that they were. There appeared to be complete confirma- 
tion of a memory which was still earlier but which had no connection 
with these trends. He told me one day that the smell of rubber was 
nauseating to him. On association he finally remembered and de- 
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scribed the following in a very halting way: He was a small baby 
in warm water. He was alone. He enjoyed being partially in the 
water and wanted to have it cover him entirely. He tried to bring 
this about and finally seemed to succeed. It seemed like something 
he had experienced before. This was all he could remember. Nor 
had he any idea as to why this should come up in association with 
the smell of rubber. I suggested that he ask his mother whether 
she knew of any incident which such a vague description might fit 
and with which there was some association with rubber. He reported 
next day that his mother had been much surprised at his question 
because she and his father had been so disturbed by the incident 
that they had never discussed it after it had happened. As she 
recalled it, it happened when the boy was three months old. He 
was being bathed in a collapsible bath made of rubber sheeting. 
The nurse had left him for a moment and on her return found 
him turned face downward in the water, struggling. This seems 
to at least prove that he was easily capable of remembering incidents 
and thoughts of the later weaning period. 

Regarding weaning, he recalled and exhibited in his tones his 
rage in connection with his mother’s refusal of the privilege of 
nursing. Since he had always found milk available there, he thought 
the supply was permanent. To him it seemed essential to his life. And 
now his mother was refusing it. Did she want to kill him? And why? 
She must love him no longer, or she could not think of doing such 
athing. This question of a change in her feelings toward him seemed 
to be of even greater importance than the question of food, which 
is very interesting. It indicates that even at a very early age the 
emotional attitude of parents is of far greater importance in its 
effects on their children than their acts. We also see in this how 
certain acts come to be symbols of affection to the child. It is 
important that such symbols be not mistaken for the thing they 
represent. So it should be remembered that while the fantasies 
which follow seem to have as their object the reéstablishment of 
nursing, their real object is the recovery of the emotional state for 
which they stand in the child’s mind, and which he thinks he has lost.* 

Having accepted his own conclusion regarding the meaning of his 
mother’s act, he indulged in numerous fantasies, all of which had 
the common object of getting even with his mother. He wanted to 


_* The author’s opinion, at the time of correcting proof, is that the important 
thing to the child is the loss of apparent power to command attention. 
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make her feel sorry for what she had done. One way might be by 
getting someone else to nurse him. At this time there were only 
his parents and himself in the household. His father seemed to 
be the only person available for his purpose. He had seen his father 
naked and there was little promise in his breasts. There was, 
however, a part of his father’s sex organ which in color and shape 
roughly resembled a nipple. Moreover he had noted that father 
exhibited the same emotion regarding having this part of him seen 
as did his mother now with regard to her breasts. These similarities 
seemed, to his limited intelligence, sufficient evidence to decide that 
father could nurse him if he would. He imagined it happening, and 
that mother discovered them in the act. She was jealous of father 
having this privilege and tried to tear the boy away, but father 
protected him. At this, the boy felt very happy, since it seemed 
conclusive proof in connection with the willingness to nurse him that 
father, at least, really loved him. Finally mother was reduced to 
begging for the privilege of nursing him again and after a time he 
granted her the privilege and, in the fantasy, was satisfied for the 
moment that mother loved him, too. 

But when father did not nurse him in reality, he turned his rage 
on him, accepting this omission as evidence that father did not love 
him either. This rage was complicated by the deeper realization 
that he felt somewhat guilty for having wanted to use father to 
recover his mother, 4.e., because his interest in father was only 
secondary, anyway. 

Another factor had entered into his feeling in the very beginning. 
In wondering why mother had ceased to love him enough to nurse 
him, it occurred to him that it must be due to the lack of some 
essential in himself. This extremely painful idea was the real genesis 
of the anger. The more true it seemed, the worse it hurt, the more 
hopeless things seemed, the more angry he felt with himself because 
he, from his viewpoint, was inferior in being unable to command 
love and its symbols. (Note here an early stage in the development 
of his feelings of inferiority.) But this idea was too painful to bear. 
Somehow he must escape it. This he endeavored to do by displacing 
the anger to his parents. 

To support this displacement he had to devise other reasons whv 
mother refused to nurse him. The true reason he never suspected 
then. What did she do with it since she refused him? She must 
have some other use for it. What could that be? Who could she 
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give it to? There was no one else available but father. He must get 
it. Mother must love father more than she loved the boy. But this 
idea was no improvement on the older one and only seemed to prove 
again the boy’s inferiority. Wasn’t there some other reason why 
she preferred to give it to father? He then recalled his own idea 
that father was capable of nursing and it struck him that he might 
nurse mother and this was the reason neither of them would nurse 
him. Each nursed the other because the other could make a return 
of the favor. This was a preferable idea to the former ones because 
it seemed to put the matter on an exchange of commodities rather 
than affection. In turn this offered some relief to his feeling of 
inferiority. The important thing, after all, was not the food but 
what it seemed to stand for. So he tried to accept this idea and 
repress the former conclusion that weaning meant the loss of his 
mother’s love. 

But even this was far from being completely satisfactory. It 
still left him with the feeling that he was lacking in being unable 
to nurse them and he spent many hours trying to solve the mystery 
of why this was so. 

This naturally turned his attention to those parts of his own 
body which corresponded to the parts with which he thought his 
parents were capable of producing milk. Comparison with his 
mother’s breasts showed no sign of any such development in him. 
But as to father, the boy did have a small organ which bore some 
resemblance to that which he thought produced milk for his father. 
Here we have the beginning of the castration complex, the further 
development of which will be followed elsewhere. 

Returning to his idea that his parents nursed each other: He 
vividly remembered lying in his own room picturing them doing 
this to his exclusion. He felt that even though he was not able to 
nurse they would not leave him out if they really loved him. This 
increased the displacement of his anger to them and allowed him 
to develop further fantasies of getting even. 

Regarding mother, he daydreams that he gets another woman to 
nurse him and that when mother sees this she is sorry and restores 
him to his former place (as before weaning) and sends the substitute 
away. 

This daydream breaks down into reality as nothing of the sort 
happens and in the increased anger which results he imagines killing 
father whereupon mother, having no one else to nurse, will nurse the 
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boy. But the possibility that mother will be angry with him for 
killing father enters his mind. In that case mother will not nurse 
him and may want to kill the boy (projection of his own feeling 
to her). He pictures mother in this mood. The boy grandly fights 
back and kills her also. 

This leaves him with no food supply. Here is a problem. He 
solves it in fantasy by eating mother’s breasts. These he feels inside 
him as something separate from himself at first, but gradually they 
move about and grow out on him, finally, as breasts from which he 
can nurse. This gives him a feeling of independence which is very 
enjoyable for a time. (At this or some other time he imagines 
eating father’s penis, also, with a similar result. It also grows out 
as his own.) But he shortly finds the world very lonesome. In 
other words there comes to him a realization that it is not the food 
but the emotional situation for which it stands that he desires and 
this he has lost if his mother 1s killed. This and other patients have 
supplied a mass of evidence to prove that the real desire of the baby 
is never to actually kill his parents but only to destroy those traits 
in them which seem inimical to him. 

He also feels guilty for having such fantasies with regard to his 
parents. Since he looks upon them as gods to whom all things are 
possible, the possibility of their knowing of what he has been thinking 
occurs to him. He judges their attitude by his own. If they know 
about it they will want to kill him and they—terrible thought—seem 
to have the power to do it. He must not think of such things for 
fear they do read his thoughts and kill him. I recall a boy five 
years of age who still had conscious angry fantasies of killing his 
mother. I had great difficulty in getting his permission to ask her, 
even hypothetically, what she would think if she knew that he 
entertained such ideas. Finally, with him holding firmly to my hand. 
we went to ask her, he trembling. She, having been posted, listened 
to the question and said she thought it would be a good joke, where- 
upon I could feel a great relaxation of muscular tension in him. His 
face broke into a smile of relief and he ran to her to give her a 
great hug. This example indicates how powerful this fear may be. 

The effort to repress such ideas breaks down repeatedly, however, 
when something brings his anger to the surface. Frequently he tries 
to compensate by being very attentive to mother. This has the 
additional object of keeping her in such a good humor that she will 
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not do anything contrary to his wishes, i.e., of preventing her from 
doing the things which make him angry. 

Besides the danger from her which I mentioned, another one 
has entered his mind. Feeling impotent himself to wage the battle 
for what he considers his rights against these beings who seem like 
gods, and having thought of nursing from other similar beings, a 
variation of the last is a logical sequence. Sooner or later comes 
the idea of beings who are to his parents what they are to him, te., 
of superior gods who could help him if they would. These, it is, 
who in fantasy give him the power to do away with his parents if 
they do not fulfill his needs. And it is to these he turns again when, 
after his parents are killed in fantasy and he is unsatisfied, to give 
them back alive to him again. But when these imaginary gods of 
his return his parents, they also, in his fantasies, change them so that 
they now grant his wishes. When he wishes to be nursed, his parents 
nurse him. 

A variation of the fantasy is to the effect that the gods take pity 
on him and themselves fulfill his needs whereupon his parents are 
overcome at the evidence of their son’s worth and beg for the 
privilege of fulfilling his wants. After the parents show him suf- 
ficient honor he grants this, still retaining his status as a favorite of 
the gods. After a time, however, he realizes the difference between 
being honored and loved and wishes for an end of this arrangement 
and a return to the state of being the unweaned baby. 

But the gods do not come to his aid. This throws him back into 
the same place he was when his parents failed to do as he wished 
and he reacts in the same way with angry fantasies of revenge on 
the gods. This is followed again by guilt and fear of what the gods 
may do to him for having such thoughts and he scares himself with 
fantasies of torture until he can bear no more. He determines not 
to think of these things again. 

This effort at repression is but partially successful. In order to 
fortify it he determines that since the desire to be nursed led up to 
all these dangerous thoughts, he must stop wanting to be nursed. 
But he does want it. In a further desperate effort to repress it he 
accepts, more or less successfully, the idea that he will be unable 
to get it until he is grown. 

Thereafter, when he thinks mother and father are nursing each 
other he dreams of how, when he is grown, he will “do what they 
are doing.” This, he repeatedly determines to do. 
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Before going on with the further development of this idea 1) 
might be noted that in the early ideas of gods mentioned above we 
find the origin of what Ernest Jones calls the “ God Complex.” 

The resolve to do what he thinks his parents are doing separates 
here into two parts, each relating to one of his parents. While these 
are similar in many respects, the part relating to the father is con- 
siderably affected by the developing castration complex and will 
therefore be considered in connection with, or after, that has been 
described. There are also slight variations between the way it de- 
velops in boys and girls. Here we will proceed with the drive as 
it relates to the mother in the case of a boy. 

To begin with, he indulges again in fantasies of nursing with 
some other woman who is like his mother except that those traits 
of mother which are unattractive to him are absent. Mother, as 
before, learns of it, is remorseful, repents, and restores him to the 
place he had before weaning. Always this restoration appears as 
the objective of the fantasies. These fantasies give temporary 
comfort, but always underneath and at times coming to the surface, 
is a growing feeling of anger at himself for wanting to have what 
mother does not seem to want to give him. This is promoted in 
part by the growing realization that as far as the emotional state is 
concerned, mother does want to give it to him. But his parents make 
considerable of the matter of sticking to what they say. He accepts 
this as a trait of adulthood. He wants to be an adult or as nearly 
like one as possible, for various reasons. Giving in, he then thinks, 
in this desire to obtain what he has set out to get would be accepting 
babyhood. But also getting it would represent the same thing. So 
he feels angry with himself and inferior, now, whether he pursues 
the drive to be nursed in fantasy or attempts to give it up. 

Here we have a clear example of something which has not been 
brought out so plainly in connection with other conflicts. The basic 
goal is always the same; the conflict is really over the method of 
attaining it. To me this basic drive is simply a drive to grow—the 
one mysterious drive exhibited by every living thing. 

Then comes a growing suspicion, probably through observation 
at first, that nursing is indulged in only by small infants. This, 
when accepted as a fact, adds to his feeling of inferiority so greatly 
that he can no longer admit to himself that he still wants to be nursed. 
On the other hand he has thought that mother and father nurse 
each other. If this is true, wanting it is not a symbol of infancy. 
The determination as to whether mother and father do nurse, here— 
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during the period when he suspects the truth but has not accepted 
it—becomes of tremendous importance to him. He would like to 
ask his parents about it, but fears to do so for fear he might disclose 
his own desire to nurse, and, if it is infantile, that would seem 
terrible. By now he has felt the pain of ridicule and fears it greatly. 
Unable to seek information directly, he spends considerable time 
trying to develop ways of finding out without disclosing the real 
object of his curiosity. 

This patient remembered how, at the age of three, he had 
discovered his mother partly undressed. He had attempted to reach 
her uncovered breasts to discover whether there was milk there. She 
pushed him away and seemed to him to be upset over the incident. He 
tried to decide from this whether she was still capable of nursing. 
He knew that when he hid something it was because it was in some 
way valuable or precious to him and that his object was to keep 
others from getting it. His mother’s act in hiding her breasts 
seemed, therefore, to indicate that in them she was hiding something 
and he concluded that it must be milk. Since in his case there was 
then no one else in the household than his father, he concluded that 
she must be keeping it for him. 

Eventually the matter comes up in some way in a group of 
children. On account of the fears of the individual regarding the 
interpretation of a desire to nurse, the pretense of each, and there- 
fore of the group, is one of great disdain towards such a desire. 
This group taboo reinforces the boy’s own feeling that it is disgrace- 
ful and leads eventually to the almost complete repression of this 
symbol of his drive to reattain an earlier emotional state with his 
mother. The taboo of this symbol also applies, though with less 
power, to the fantasies of revenge with another woman. 

During the period when the repression is developing, but not 
complete, the boy remembers vaguely a time in his early infancy 
when he saw his parents in the sex act. However, he could not 
actually see the details of what they did: this leaves him free to 
imagine them and he pictures various things they may do. One 
idea is that father gives milk to mother, though through another 
orifice than the mouth, which orifice he first thought was the rectum. 
Another, based on what he knew of the function of his own penis, 
is that father urinates into mother. This she enjoys for some un- 
known reason and in return nurses father. The last is attractive 
from the viewpoint that the function ascribed to father is one which 
the boy already possesses and fantasies regarding this lead to a 
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period of enuresis. The motive here was to remind mother that 
he has the ability to do it which may lead to her granting him the same 
privilege as she allows his father. 

But the last idea as to father’s part leads to conflict, too, for if 
it 1s true it throws him back toward the earlier idea that mother 
does not love him enough to nurse him because of some intrinsic 
lack in him and the inferiority feeling aroused by this far outweighs 
the attractiveness he first saw in it and leads to strong repression of 
the idea that father does urinate into mother. 

Eventually he accepts his idea that nursing is infantile whereupon 
he feels that he must not think of it any more. To do this he dis- 
places the emotional drive to the sex act even though he realized 
that he did not know what it was. He then thought of it as “what 
mother and father do.” As the thought of using mother as an 
object for his feeling suggests nursing too strongly he deletes this 
from the picture. This rejection is reinforced by his previous fan- 
tasies of replacing her and the sum of these appeared to be the 
actual origin of the incest taboo in him. The objective which he 
had in view in the past—the return to the emotional state represented 
by nursing—suggested too strongly the infantile state and was also 
repressed. There remained only the drive to have sex relations 
with some woman other than his mother when he became big enough. 
As the unconscious object was to make mother feel sorry, etc., 
illegitimate sex relations were far preferable to marriage of which 
mother approved. 

Summary: In the case under discussion, the origin of the drive 
for illegitimate sex relations proved to be the desire to return to 
the emotional state of dependence on his mother which he had 
enjoyed previous to weaning. 

The act of nursing was an early symbol of this state. 

Later there was repression of this symbol and displacement of 
the drive toward illegitimate sex acts. 

In all patients analyzed since the one in question the same general 
pattern was disclosed without exception. 

Conclusions: Sex, as disclosed in these cases, appears to be 
merely a cover for infantile drives which have become unacceptable 
to the growing child because they are infantile. These true infantile 
drives have no connection during early infancy with real sexuality 
except that they concern parts of the body which later develop sex 
functions. 
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WEANING 


uestions mother’s motive. CONCLUDES MOTHER NO LONGER LOVES HIM. 
hy? LACK OF SOME ESSENTIAL QUALITY IN HIM. 
Reactions to this feeling of inferiority: 


Anger at self, t.e., at his insufficiency. Questions as to what is 
Displaced to his mother, whereupon its ob- wrong with him? 
jective is to make mother nurse him. What does he lack? 


Fantasies of getting even, thus making her 
feel sorry and so bringing her to terms. 


| 
Have gods nurse him. 


| 
Nurse himself. Have father nurse him. 
Breasts not promising. Parallel reactions to those 
Cannot Sex organs look more so. he has developed toward 
rele Z ._., Fantasy of nursing and resultant restora- parents. — 
Feeling of inferiority. ation by mother. Feels inferior when fan- 
Does not really happen. tasies fail. 


ppe 
Intensified feeling of inferiority. 
Displacement of part of anger to father. >————— 
WHAT IS wRONG WITH HIM? 


EFFORT TO PROVE THE LACK NOT IN HIM. 
Search for other reasons for their not nursing him. 


| 
Mother Father 


To whom does she give? To whom does he give it? 
Father only available person. Only mother available. 
hy prefer to give to him? Why prefer her? 
Recalls idea that father can give milk. She can nurse him. 
CONCLUDES THEY Aa THEY CAN 


EXCHANGE THIS SERV 
HIS ONLY INFERIORITY IS LACK OF ABILITY TO DO THIS > 


Pictures them nursing each other to his exclusion. Castration 
Thinks they would not exclude him if they really loved him. Complex 
Anger and fantasies of getting even. 


| 
| | 
Mother Father 


Nurse from another Kill mother. ‘ me 
woman. SR ae “antasies parallel to 
Makes mother sorry. Father nurses him. Father angry. those regarding 
Mother restores him. — Fails to occur. Will: not nurse: mother. 
. ae a inteciority Increased inferiority. Wants to kill boy. 
because he lacks Boy kills father also. 
power to do these Reality adds to feeling 


things. of inferiority. 


2 eg a AEN RS ELIT DE STRAT TEATS 
FINDS EXCUSE FOR SELF IN FACT THAT HE IS NOT AN ADULT. 
pre: BY RESOLVING THAT WHEN HE IS AN ADULT HE 

‘WILL DO WHAT THEY DO” with others than parents. 


Mother 


Fantasies of nursing with other women in future. 
Act of nursing becomes associated with infancy and unacceptable. 
Drive to discover whether parents do nurse since if they do his 
drive would not seem infantile. 
Discovery of facts regarding what they do (sex act). 
Repression of desire to nurse by displacement of the emotional 
drive to the sex act. 
MASTUR- CONCLUDES THAT HE DESIRES ILLEGITIMATE 
BATION SEX RELATION. HOV OST oe 


CHART OF SOME REACTIONS TO WEANING 


It is the author’s belief that the nursing is important to the child only as a symbol of 
power to command attention. 


A THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF ALL CONFLICT AND 
THE MECHANISM OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By F. W. DersuimM_er, M.D. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


The paper on the genealogy of a drive for apparent heterosexual 
relations indicates the correctness of Dr. Otto Rank’s contention that 
sex, as it appears in analysis, is always a cover for something else. 
The thing covered appears to be invariably a drive for power the 
attainment of which is symbolized in sex and other phantasies and 
later, in many individuals, in sex and other acts of various sorts. 
This suggests the possibility of agreement with Dr. Alfred Adler in 
his repeated statement that all the manifestations of mental disease 
represent a drive for power which 1s based on feelings of inferiority. 
Thus far I am in accord with him. I will go further and agree that 
the feeling of inferiority has its origin in comparative physical weak- 
ness. But I do not believe that this weakness need be present in the 
adult patient. 

The inferiority feelings originated in infancy when the individual 
undoubtedly is weak compared to others in his environment. These 
stronger people, especially his parents, exhibit much evidence of their 
desire for power over the infant. He is unable to meet this on a 
physical basis. He feels inferior to them, as he is. As a reaction 
against their attempts to dominate him and to compensate for the 
true state of affairs, he turns first to phantasy. He dreams methods 
of overcoming them and attaining greater power than theirs. 

These he later translates into innumerable acts which to him 
symbolize conquering them. Negativism is an example. 

These two, the phantasies and the acts, are a source of such great 
satisfaction that even when his power does approximately equal theirs, 
as a result of his growth, he suffers a great temptation to pretend 
that he is still the weakling as an excuse to retain his imaginary 
control over them. This temptation 1s increased by the impossible 
grandiosity which his dreams have attained by this time. He really 
cannot actually do the things of which he has dreamed. He fears 
that reality would be less satisfactory than the dreams. 

But, in order to make the symbolic acts of power acceptable to 
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his increasing emotional and intellectual development, he must fool 
himself regarding the meaning of the acts. He must pretend that 
they occur in spite of himself. Thus a splitting of ideation is 
developed. 

Emotional conflict arises thus: The child feels the parents’ drive 
for power over him. He retaliates by developing dreams and acts 
which symbolize obtaining power over his parents. He separates 
these in his mind from the stream of consciousness. This group of 
ideas, highly charged with emotion, becomes one side in the conflict. 
There are often many subdivisions within this. 

The other side represents what I believe to be the natural drive 
to grow which finds satisfaction in creating things which represent 
the individual. This has no particular regard for power over other 
people per se. This side finds joy in developing methods of playing 
one’s own game in his own way and yet doing it in such a manner 
that his universe is not disturbed. Environment serves as a friendly 
opponent. 

Acceptance of self in this way would, of course, dissipate the 
feeling of inferiority which is carried over into adult life as a founda- 
tion for the other side of the conflict. The loss of the foundation 
results in the disappearance of the conflict. 

This acceptance of self occurs as the result of successful analysis. 
This suggests an explanation of the mechanics of analysis as follows: 
The patient attaches to the analyst in turn the various repressed 
feelings he has developed toward his parents. Symbolically he at- 
tempts to gain power over the analyst and thus carry out the phan- 
tasies again. With the successful analyst it does not work. He fails 
to respond. Ideally he exhibits nothing of the emotional responses 
which the same devices of the patient elicited from his parents and 
others, which emotional responses were the symbols of power attained. 
The patient tries his entire repertoire of tricks, or at least enough 
to satisfy himself that they will not work. When the last occurs, 
the job is complete. He gives them up. 

This means, in my opinion, that his real desire is to accept himself. 
But he feels he cannot do it as long as there appears to be no one else 
in the world who does the same. He must, therefore, before ending 
the conflict, find one person who will not try to maintain power 
over him as did his parents. Trying his tricks on the analyst 1s the 
logical way to discover whether the analyst will retaliate in kind and 
endeavor to seize the power over the patient. Through them he 
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pretends to offer the analyst every opportunity to control him. If the 
analyst does not respond emotionally, the underlying self gains con- 
fidence. This is repeated until it asserts itself and ends the conflict. 

If this theory as to the origin of conflict is correct, the prevention 
is also obviously simple in theory. It would require that parents 
avoid the assumption of an appearance of power which they do not 
really have. Instead of pretending to be gods they would assume 
the attitude of the analyst, 7.e., that they could not assume responsi- 
bility for the acts of the child. Parents would need to recognize 
the fact that nature, through pleasure and pain, invariably informs 
the child whether he should repeat an act or not. I believe that the 
child would act accordingly if the parents did not interfere with his 
reading of the signals of nature. I am quite sure, too, that children 
under such circumstances would exhibit far more real affection for 
their parents and that they would show great respect for the knowl- 
edge their parents had gained through greater experience. The rejec- 
tion of good advice of parents always appears to be based upon the 
drive to gain power over them which drive should not be present in 
the ideal circumstances I picture. 

I cannot, as yet, see how this ideal can even be approached except 
through improved emotional adjustment of parents which is not so 
simple. 

It should be understood that these theories are stated as my 
present working concepts. As such, they appear to be very useful. 
Only time, experience and the criticism of others will determine their 
relation to the ultimate truth. 


- we 


INHERENT VS. CULTURAL FACTORS IN 
PSYCHOANALYSIS * 


By Joun Ho.tranp Cassity, M.D. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Between social science and psychoanalysis there seems to exist 
either a misunderstanding or an actual disagreement. Entertaining 
the hope that it is the latter, I am presenting this paper in a more or 
less interrogative form in order that the ensuing discussion may clear 
up some points of apparent difference between the two groups. The 
nucleus of the dissension embraces more than being at odds over the 
old instinct-environment question which has been concerned chiefly 
with biology, chemistry and physics rather than with psychology, 
though many authors on the subject seem to ignore this distinction. 
The subject matter of this presentation deals more especially with the 
integrations of the human organism as related to cultural institutions, 
exclusively human, exclusively psychological in their composition. 
The doctrine which hypotheticates inherent ideation as advanced by 
Freud and other psychoanalysts has been challenged by a certain 
group of social anthropologists, more notably Malinowski, Kroeber 
and Goldenweiser, as well as by such thinkers as Dewey and Russell. 

The first mentioned of the anthropologists has for some time been 
engaged in a discussion with Ernest Jones over the origin of culture, 
the latter adhering to the hypothesis set forth by Freud in “ Totem 
and Taboo” which expresses the view that cultural organization in 
the main has been constructed on the basis of the Edipus complex 
which constituted the first act of culture. The Edipus, Freud main- 
tains, resulted from a series of parricides in the primordial horde, the 
sons having tired of the paternal domination and growing jealous of 
his exclusive possession of the mother they slew him. Jones attempts 
further to sustain Freud in the additional assumption that the memory 
of this event survives in the unconscious of men extant to-day. Two 
of the first institutions to grow out of this event, aver Freud and 
Jones, were totemism and exogamy, which in turn gave rise to the 
family unit. The origin of these institutions was attributed to the 
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following developments: the sons, having killed the father, devoured 
him and required their brothers, who were not active accomplices in 
the crime, to assume a share of the responsibility. This later led to 
a universal feeling of guilt on the part of all males and to the ritual 
of eating the totem, an animal representing the slain father. The 
animal was both respected and hated and the votaries of the ritual 
reate it as a symbolic ambivalent display of reverence and contempt. 
They in this way afforded discharge for guilt feelings and established 
father identification by thus acquiring his strength and authority. 
To further atone for the perpetration of the heinous deed they levied 
the mother-son incest taboo. The patriarchal family was thus estab- 
lished and subsequently elaborated by its progeny into religions, legal 
codes, folk-lore, etc. 

At this point Malinowski submits his first objection, namely, that 
the formation of the Edipus complex did not precede and precipitate 
cultural organization. Here he alleges that Freud contradicts him- 
self in the very paragraph which purports to establish his hypothesis 
when he conjectures that “ Perhaps some advance in culture, like 
the use of some new weapon, had given them (the sons) a feeling of 
superiority,” and hence gave them the courage to commit the deed. 
I am afraid that Malinowski has been a bit ungenerous here in inter- 
preting Freud’s mention of “some advance in culture.” No doubt 
the allusion to a new weapon implies a culture preceding the act to 
which Freud refers as the provocative stimulus of all cultural organi- 
zation, but I am certain that when Freud postulated the Edipus com- 
plex as the original germ of culture that he meant it in the sense of 
cultural institutions like religions, legal systems, etc. In further 
defense of Freud I will state that I can find no place in “ Totem and 
Taboo ” where Freud asserts that all culture was formed around the 
Edipus. He does repeatedly affirm, however, that the social organi- 
tions have their nucleus in the Edipus situation. For Malinowski, 
the family formation constitutes the seed from which all cultures, 
including their institutions, sprang. This likewise embraces the 
Edipus. 

Another point at which Malinowski and Jones are at variance is 
over Freud’s postulation that the patriarchal form of society must 
have preceded the matriarchal one. The argument is brought into 
more acute focus in the Jones-Malinowski dispute. Again I believe 
that Malinowski misinterpreted Freud’s meaning. Allow me to briefly 
state the case. Malinowski instead of pointedly refuting Freud’s 
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assumption switches his refutation to the priority of matriliny over 
patriliny which is an entirely different issue. Freud has given evi- 
dence of his cognizance of the fact that matriliny preceded patriliny 
but he questions the priority of matriarchy over the patriarchal type 
of descendency. In this contention he is supported by such anthro- 
pologists as Westermarck who avers that “ There can be no doubt 
that among most peoples with matrilineal descent the father is the 
distinct head of the family. This in no way detracts from Freud’s 
notion that the first family organization was essentially patriarchal 
in character. 

The next question at issue between Freud and Malinowski I 
should like to consider at some length as the position of Freud here 
is not so impregnable. Freud has assumed that all male individuals 
have an inherent fear of the primal father and an inborn feeling 
of guilt over the primordial tragedy and that this becomes reflected 
in the child’s reaction toward his father. To demonstrate the fal- 
laciousness of this inference, Malinowski has summoned to his com- 
mand an impressive array of data which are designed to show that 
all human ideational attitudes are determined not by inherent in- 
fluences, but by cultural organization. An an expedient for his study 
he selects the Trobriand islanders, a tribe of southern Melanesians, 
an imminently matriarchal society, and contrasts the ideational de- 
velopments there with those accruing in European civilization, where 
patriarchy prevails. In the former, he can detect no evidences of 
any innate fear of the father or any inborn emotional and ideational 
reactions either in their conscious life or their folk-lore. In the 
Melanesian system the father’s rdle in the family is a rather unim- 
portant one. The authority with which he is invested in our civiliza- 
tion is given over to the eldest maternal uncle. The father functions 
more as a nurse and friend to the children. He is consequently 
neither greatly feared nor respected. As regards child habit training, 
the child may remain at the breast until he tires of it. Up until the 
age of seven or eight he is allowed free sexual play with both his 
male and female contemporaries and may satisfy any curiosity that 
besets him without fear of being punished by the parents who regard 
the matter with a sort of amused understanding. At the end of this 
period there follows a short one during which the child is sent to 
the domicile of his maternal uncle where he receives instruction in 
the customs, rituals and traditions of the clan. At this time the uncle 
also informs the nephew or niece that the brother-sister incest taboo 
must be observed. The taboo is elaborated to the extent of rendering 
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it very bad form for brother and sister to consort or to even converse 
with, or allude to one another. So the male child is forbidden sex 
relationships with all female members of the clan and the brother- 
sister taboo is especially emphasized. One cannot help but feel, 
however, that Malinowski has either deliberately or unwittingly 
understated the mother-son taboo as he is far from explicit whenever 
he mentions it. It is rather clear, however, that though the mother- 
son incest is frowned upon it is by no means as rigidly enforced as 
is the brother-sister incest. But to resume his account, just prior to 
puberty the male children are at liberty to consort sexually with 
females of another clan in special houses called Bukumatula. Here 
no sex restriction is imposed and the children may remain there 
until they find a suitable mate. This period of courtship is usually 
rather brief. Malinowski makes no mention of how children born 
out of wedlock are cared for. The implication is, however, that mar- 
riage automatically follows impregnation. 

Before citing Jones’ view of Malinowski’s inferences let us survey 
the results of this unique early training. First, monogamy is the rule 
and divorce is unheard of. Homosexuality is extremely rare and is 
resorted to only in those sections where the Christians have taught 
the natives what it was in order that the latter would know what to 
avoid. Neurasthenia, tics, compulsions and obsessions he observed 
no evidence of. He makes modest allowance for his shortcomings 
as regards his psychiatric diagnostic ability, but he states that there 
were at least no frank manifestations of these diseases. The incidence 
of idocy and cretinism he estimated to be about the same as in our 
civilization. As to magic, legend and folk-lore generally, the theme 
was invariably concerned with brother incest experiences which were 
usually frustrated by an ogre whom the hero immediately dispatched 
with the aid of black magic. This type of phantasy he attributes to 
a matriarchal family complex which differs in context from the 
Epidus in our civilization due to a different cultural setting. 

In Jones’ opinion this complex which Malinowski calls the 
matriarchal family complex is in reality the Edipus in disguise; 
that the Melanesians have employed the device of removing the 
father from the head of the family as a means of deflecting the 
unconscious feelings of guilt and antagonism of the Edipus from 
the feared and hated father. Other anthropologists besides Ma- 
linowski have failed to find any signs of this inborn fear of the father 
in certain tribes. Goldenweiser, for example, has cited the instance 
of the Iroquois Indians who practice totemism but who have no taboo 
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against the killing of the totem animal; nor is there any belief in 
any sort of kinship with the animal. He then specifies that “ Only 
when the name of the totem involved a psychological association with 
the animal in the minds of the givers or receivers of the name, or 
both, or when exogamy is traceable to this association is it desirable 
to speak of totemism. Hence if totemism does not exist among the 
Iroquois under a state of culture then it makes one hesitant to affirm 
that all cultures were preceded by the Edipus formations. 

To briefly recapitulate the facts thus far obtaining in our dis- 
cussion, we may safely state that the anthropologists have not suc- 
ceeded in perpetrating any serious damage to Freud’s position in 
regard to the Edipus being the original event of civilization. There 
has been no appreciable amount of evidence, however, brought forth 
by Freud to justify the conclusion that fears, feelings of guilt, etc., 
are inherited via the collective unconscious. In viewing the deterio- 
rated schizophrenics, for example, it is often alleged that we encounter 
content that is of an origin unmistakably phylogenetic. Many ob- 
servers, however, have interpreted this material in the light of onto- 
genetic events. I have had occasion to study a number of such cases. 
In no case, however, have I ever been able to trace the data elicited 
from such unconscious expressions to any other than ontological 
sources. For example, in one case there was an individual who 
continually drew an animal which bore distinct resemblance to the 
pterodactyl, an extinct animal. This patient had only a meager 
education and I thought surely that I was on the track of the in- 
heritance of a century impression. One day, however, purely by 
accident I learned from his father, while eliciting data pertaining to 
the patient’s early experience, that a geologist had once visited their 
farm and had casually imparted some anthropological information 
to the family. He had incidentally drawn pictures of there paleolithic 
animals. Suffice it to say, in every case in which an adequate story 
of the patient’s past life was obtained the results were invariably 
the same. 

It seems to me that if the perpetration of a crime could be carried 
over into the unconscious down through a race that there should be 
other things primordial in character that could also be inherited, such 
as laws, customs, religions, language, etc. Likewise, in the neurosis, 
associations should not only refer back to the actual father, but also 
to specific events in the primordial milieu. In viewing the cases of 
analysis reported in the literature it occurs to me that there is a 
striking paucity of this character of material. I do not assert that 
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it is not there, but I am forced to conclude that it is rarely obtained, 
even then the evidence advanced to support its authenticity is flimsy. 

Let us consider more specifically, however, the question of inborn 
fears. It is generally conceded that the lower animals react more 
instinctively than do the higher ones. Yet Chalmers Mitchell and 
Kidd in observing very young animals could even in them discover 
no inborn fears. The young rabbit, for example, who is natural prey 
to a snake, evinced no noticeable perturbation in the presence of his 
natural enemy. Similarly, in the absence of the mother, a brood of 
young wild ducks showed no fear upon being approached by the 
experimenter. A few moments later, however, the mother returned 
and upon noticing a man she was startled and exhausted her efforts 
to protect her nest. The experimenter then returned to the next, 
and the ducklings were obviously disturbed and made every effort 
to effect their escape. This suggests the key to the whole situation. 
An animal may possess a certain sensitivity which will potentially 
allow him to react to environmental stimulation, but as in the case 
of the ducklings the environmental factor requisite to produce the 
fear situation was lacking until the mother afforded the example. 
Though I subscribe to very few of Watson’s tenets, I do think that 
his behavioristic observations on young children are valuable and 
that his conclusions point in the same general direction as those of 
Kidd and Chalmers Mitchell on young animals. Even among many 
psychoanalysts there seems to be a tendency to get away from the 
idea that specific fears are inherited. The rather usual postulates 
entertained by them are that the individual propagates and assimilates 
instinctively. But the point that I should wish to emphasize here is 
that these two general processes are not psychological but are 
essentially biological and in part physical and chemical in character. 

It is possibly fitting to now attempt to distinguish between the 
biological, physiological and psychological elements in the reactional 
life of the individual. Let us take the act of excreting waste products 
as an example. The anatomical structures concerned in the act are 
a part of biological development. The act itself is essentially physio- 
logical. Our becoming aware of the process through language denota- 
tions is purely psychological. Deliberate concealment of, and attitudes 
of disgust toward, the act are purely psychological as are specific 
habit regulations involved. The sexual act may be subjected to a 
similar analysis. Is there any way for us to know that we perform 
sexually until someone conveys the idea to us in language? Does 
the act carry any psychological significance before this? Let us 
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consider a child who has been unduly fondled by his mother. He 
may react with pleasurable affect to the stimulations but will not 
be conscious of this reaction at the time. Later, however, when he 
is taught that it is sinful for mother and son to have sex relations he 
may possibly develop a feeling of guilt over these early relations with 
his mother because in retrospect he construes them as being sexual 
in character. It is then that the object libido is displaced and becomes 
unconscious. It is inconceivable to me that the unconscious can be 
anything else but the id. It is likewise difficult for me to understand 
how a child can develop a hatred of the father before he knows what 
a father is and represents, and he can find out only through language. 
And language is a cultural institution and cannot be handed down 
through the germ plasm. 

In an attempt to find how Freud justifies himself in assuming 
phylogenetic inheritance of specific fears, I selected one of his cases, 
which he cites as affording adequate proof of the assumption. In 
Volume 3 of his Collected Papers, he presents the partial record 
of an analysis of a case of infantile neurosis which was subject to 
wolf phobia. The patient was a male and eighteen at the time 
of the analysis. He told Freud that at one and a half he had seen 
his parents performing coitus in the rear position and that he had 
at the time realized the significance of the performance. Freud of 
course questions the ability of a child of this age to take in the 
perceptions of such a complicated process and to preserve them so 
accurately in its unconscious. He does not, however, seem to seriously 
take into account the possibility of the alleged even being a phantasy 
of later years after the patient had learned the significance of sexual 
intercourse. On the other hand, he states, “ These scenes of observing 
parental intercourse, of being seduced in childhood, and of being 
threatened with castration are unquestionably an inherited endow- 
ment, a phylogenetic inheritance.” At the age of two and a half, 
the patient one day observed his nurse-maid, Grusha, on her hands 
and knees scrubbing the floor. This was the position assumed by 
his mother during the coital scene. I must say that this story 
strengthens the plausibility of the first one. The posture of the nurse 
recalled the original scene. He then felt compelled to urinate on the 
floor. Freud places this act at the genital level. The nurse noticing 
the performance threatened him with castration. On this day he 
had been chasing butterflies. When, about a year later, he was again 
playing with butterflies he was suddenly seized with terror. Associa- 
tions referred back to the nurse incident and to the fear of castration. 
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Then came a dream in which he saw a man tearing off the wings of 
a butterfly. Freud interprets this as the revenge upon Grusha for 
her castration threat. When four, he had a dream of some wolves 
sitting on the limbs of a tree outside his bedroom window. He was 
seized with the fear that they meant to devour him. His associations 
revealed a story which had been told him by his grandfather about a 
tailor. The tailor was sitting in his shop one day when a big wolf 
jumped through the window. The tailor grabbed it and twisted its 
tail off. Later he met the pack in the forest and fearing attack he 
climbed up a tree. The wolves started to form a pyramid formation 
so as to reach up to him. The old wolf whose tail he had docked 
was at the base of the pyramid and was apparently the leader and 
directing activities. The tailor cried out, “ Catch the grey one by the 
tail,” and when he did so the tailless leader grew afraid and fled the 
scene and the pyramid collapsed. This was another manifestation of 
the castration complex. The old wolf was interpreted by Freud as 
the surrogate for the original totemic father. As to the patient’s 
being seduced, he told of experiences of this sort with his older sister 
when he was between three and four. In regard to coital phantasies 
in early childhood, I have had occasion in two instances, one of 
which I have reported in the literature, to check up on these phantasies 
before the child was taught actual sexual processes. A boy of ten 
told me that he had seen his parents cohabiting when he was three 
or four. He employed the usual slang term for the act. When I 
further questioned him I found that all cohabiting meant to him 
was the father being on top of the mother. He was at a loss to 
describe the performance further and had no idea of its real 
significance. 

From the dreams, experiences, associations presented in Freud's 
case, it is impossible for me to see any phylogenetic implications. 
It was said that as a small child the patient had ‘become acquainted 
with fairy stories, namely, “ The wolf and the seven little goats ” 
and “ Little Red Riding Hood.” Hence the associations of the wolf 
with the terrible father and his own identification with the luckless 
victims, After the castration threat he conceives the wolf as his 
castrator. As to the coitus phantasy or memory could it not easily 
have been an unconscious fabrication, known in incomplete and 
rudimentary form in early life, receiving indirect expression after 
the subject had been instructed in heterosexual matters? Freud him- 
self answers all these questions by admitting the possibility of these 
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interpretations. Yet he still insists upon the phylogenetic origin of 
these phenomena. 

In conclusion I would state that it is quite evident that the atti- 
tudes developed in a child toward his parents have played and continue 
to play no small part in the establishment of cultural organizations. 
These cultural institutions, however, like religions, customs, rituals, 
folk-lore, linguistic habits, etc., likewise modify the child’s reactions 
toward the parents. I do not get the impression that these attitudes 
are derived from any but ontogenetic sources. In other words the 
child develops the Edipus complex not as a racial heritage, but rather 
as a result of specific events transpiring in the child’s own family 
after he is born. If he be endowed with the unique sensitivity to 
react he may well show a something we term “fear” toward the 
father if the latter seems to threaten his security. May we say that 
he inherits a fear impulse in regard to the father any more than an 
impulse to dread aeroplanes or “ Reds’? He may potentially fear 
any earthly object or event, but unless these events or objects are 
brought within his range, it seems highly untenable to suppose that 
he would react fearfully to something he has never seen nor 
verbalized. 

I should be greatly appreciative if a part of the discussion would 
be devoted to clinical evidences of phylogenetic psychic material 
obtained from the unconscious associations of your patients. 
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THE PSYCHOBIOLOGY OF THE CASTRATION 
REACTION 


By Noran D. C. Lewis 


CLINICAL PSYCHIATRIST, ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Continued from page 84) 


THE EsomMuN CoMpPLex: OverT CASTRATION (SELF-CASTRATION ) 
AND SUBSTITUTIVE MUTILATION 

Partial or complete self-castration is not of uncommon occurrence 
among the mentally disordered, yet I have not been able to find 
many descriptive accounts in the literature of past years, nor any 
dealings with the mechanism of an act of such a profound antibiologic 
significance. It should deserve more attention since it is the only 
death known to the unconscious and the only death which the ego 
may survive. However, regarding the act of self-mutilation the 
communications of Blondel (47), Eckert (48), Ingegnieros (49), 
Nacke (50), Schmidt-Peterson (51), and Strock (52), are worth 
inspecting although they do not serve to illuminate the problem of the 
mechanisms in force nor their relations to suicide and the “ castration 
complex ”’ in general. 

At this point it may be well to introduce a suggestive mythological 
account of self-castration which seems to relate to the mechanisms in 
force in this particular phase of the edipus complex. The god 
Eshmun, who was one of the great deities of the Phoenician 
Pantheon, was probably primarily a deity, a god of Spring vegetation, 
a nature divinity and a favorite of the populace. Jayne says, “ By 
repute Eshmun was the most beautiful of all gods and a legend runs 
that when the mother-goddess Astronae fell in love with him while 
hunting in the forest, Eshmun to escape her emasculated himself.” 
After his consort Astort, the chief goddess of fertility, transported 
him to the heavens where he became the moon deity, or god of the 
northern heavens. Here apparently Eshmun, the beautiful youth, 
castrates himself to escape the incestuous situation, and thereafter 
his activities became associated with a .more neutral or perhaps 
feminine type of function, since the moon is usually identified with 
feminine attributes in mythology. Furthermore, although the mean- 
ing of the word Eshmun as it appears in Hebrew and Arabic is some- 
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what uncertain, it seems that Eshmun later came to mean beardless, 
fat or robust (Eunuchoid). 

Believing this to be an analogy to the incest mechanism in action 
which breaks through expressing itself in overt castration phenomena, 
I propose to call this type of reaction the Eshmun complex. 

The following case notes present features of value from the stand- 
point of analytic psychology notwithstanding the expressions and 
information are on the surface and were for its greater part, but not 
wholly, quite readily obtained from the patients, all of whom were 
frankly psychotic. 


Observation XIII, C.O. T. Age twenty-four; single; jeweler. 

Was admitted February, 1922, at which time he was extremely nega- 
tivistic, mute, refused to talk and sat in one position with his head bowed 
and his hands folded. The family history is negative with the exception 
of the mother who was somewhat neurotic. The patient was the tenth 
child and one of twins, the other dying at birth. He was an average 
student, enjoyed games, baseball, football, swimming, etc., and did not 
have trouble in school. He did not get along well with either father or 
mother, but as a boy was nicknamed “ Sunny Jim” although he had at 
times a very quick temper. At the age of sixteen he took up an apprentice- 
ship for engraving, and then later during the war went into the Army. 
His psychosis came on gradually and finally expressed itself as thoughts 
of food poisoning. He tried to harm himself in many ways, was agitated 
and worried over trivials and over financial conditions. Physically he 
was undernourished and the skin was covered with a slightly acne form 
eruption. He also had a very unfortunate love affair. Through his his- 
tory there are comments regarding his attempts at suicide and that he 
had to be guarded constantly, apparently being one of those reactions 
in which the regression of the libido is not as yet satisfactory. In April, 
1922, the patient was quite agitated and excited. He constantly tore at 
his genitals attempting to twist or tear them off and punched viciously at 
his eyes (eye-genital relations). This became so intense that restraint 
was necessary. Again in June, 1922, the patient was tied in bed and 
was holding his head high on the pillow in a stiff sort of way. One 
morning he became excited and made violent attempts to extirpate his 
eyes and genital organs. It required active vigilance to prevent these 
things from being accomplished. A month later he began to talk some, 
expressed a desire to be well, spoke and worried about having had syphilis, 
but his general attitude was that of catatonic behavior. Several episodes 
of genital and eye-tearing have occurred from time to time. He smiled 
occasionally to himself in a silly manner. He had one episode of motive- 
less fighting in which an attendant was injured. In March, 1923, it was 
said that he showed a marked degree of deterioration, being dull, self- 
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absorbed and seclusive, careless about his personal appearance, destructive 
to clothing, frequently becoming violent and assaultive. He spent a 
great deal of his time standing near the radiator and inhaling the hot 
air coming from it. He did not seem to have hallucinations. His 
behavior for a period of time consisted of frequent encounters with 
attendants and other patients. He said he wanted to die and would give 
two dollars to be hanged at sunrise. He said when he dies he is going 
to hell because he has killed lots of people by jumping at them and biting 
their heads off (castration projection). He was very vulgar and pro- 
fane. He said his mind cannot be read because he had no mind. It had 
been stolen from him (mass nooklopia). He masturbated two or three 
times every night but without evident or admitted conflict. He said that 
eggs came out of his penis when he masturbated and that he sold them 
in the store. He seemed to be disoriented at times, and said that Santa 
Claus discovered the North Pole. He thought he had 50 pounds of gold 
in his mouth, which made him a very wealthy man. On a few occasions 
a tendency to indulge in homosexual practices was noted but these were 
prevented by attendants on the ward. There has been no essential change 
in the patient until the present except that he is gradually deteriorating. 
He feels that the Lord has cut open his head (castrated by father), that 
he is all made over, now he is up in the air, in the sun, he is a bird, etc. 
He occasionally speaks of suicide and uses very profane and obscene 
language. It is of interest that there is in his early environment a long 
history of marital difficulties between his parents. They never got on 
well together and for a number of years since the patient has been in 
a hospital his mother has been one of the greatest problems with which 
the staff has had to deal in connection with relatives. Her behavior has 
been very erratic and her daughter says it always has been and that her 
whole family of several children believe that her behavior throughout 
life has been one of the etiological factors in the patient’s psychosis. 


This patient shows an interesting combination of changes in the 
manifestations of the complex in that at different times suicide, 
attempts at self-mutilation (genital and eye symbols), father castra- 
tion and diffuse castration wish projections were in the foreground. 
During the mental periods in which suicide and mutilation impulses 
were paramount only active restraint prevented the complete overt 
act. Mind theft ideas were here also a prominent symptom. 


Observation XIV. R. B. Age thirty-two; U. S. Navy; January, 1925. 

This patient was admitted following an agitated depression during 
which he had attempted suicide on two different occasions by slashing 
his arms and neck with a safety razor blade. He imagined that God 
was speaking to him, that he hadn’t lived a very good life, had made 
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mistakes and had drunk a lot. He considered himself to be a moral 
degenerate, a victim of his passions. “In a fit of insanity I attempted 
sodomy on my wife.” I was drunk at that time. They were married 
in 1917 after two and one-half months acquaintance during which sexual 
relations were indulged. He has worried about this sodomy episode, along 
with some early masturbations, precocious ejaculations, and several other 
sexual topics. In 1923 he indulged in passive homosexual relations when 
drunk. He has been alcoholic since 1914. His father died at sixty-five 
of paralytic stroke. One brother was in an insane asylum. He was 
sociable as a child, indulged in games and sports, was fond of athletics 
and occasionally had the blues. His sexual history is not particularly 
important excepting he had the usual masturbations and first heterosexual 
experience at fifteen with a prostitute but the rest of the history is as 
above mentioned. He did not get on well in school and stopped at fourteen 
in the sixth grade. He made a fairly good occupational adjustment. In 
the Pennsylvania Hospital in January, 1924, he attempted suicide by slash- 
ing both forearms with a safety razor blade. Two days later he slashed 
his neck with a safety razor. In St. Elizabeths Hospital he attempted 
to cut his penis off with a piece of tin but was discovered in the act. 
Three days later he cut his hand with a piece of milk bottle which he 
had secreted in the lining of his coat. During this period he was suf- 
fering from the agitated type of depression. Physically the patient had 
a systolic blood pressure of only 100 and his external genitalia appeared 
normal with the exception of several scars from self-inflicted wounds. 
There was one recent wound on the penis caused by a piece of tin in 
an effort to amputate the organ. There were no other special findings. 
While in the hospital his blood was found at different times to be mod- 
erately positive, weakly positive, and negative. He spent most of his 
time standing around the halls and walking about the ward, doing no 
occupational work. He felt that the sooner he could die in this place the 
better. His sleep was poor, he had indefinite fears, his brain was in a 
whirl and he lacked courage. He had a well linked feeling of guilt and 
believed himself to be the cause of the death happenings and blood tests 
here. Bible reading has occupied some of his time. “The Bible says 
if your right arm bothers you cut it off.” He spontaneously connected 
this up with sexual desire, and added that he tried to cut his penis with 
a piece of tin because it offended him. He said this was his second 
attempt here and he had made one at the Naval Hospital. The doctor 
said he tied a piece of string around it while in the Naval Hospital. He 
says this is because of his moral degeneracy. If he could cut it off 
he would have no use for it, and according to the Bible it would be 
the proper thing. “It has caused me trouble and gotten me here hasn't 
it?’”’ He was probably hallucinated although he would not talk freely 
of such experiences. At present he disclaims any ideas of self-injury 
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and says that he wishes to continue living and to get out of the hospital 
as soon as possible. His talk is still somewhat retarded but he is some- 
what more accessible and shows a greater willingness to talk to the 
physician than he has shown previously. Concerning the above-men- 
tioned attempt at sodomy with his wife he now glibly explains that he 
was merely trying to test her out. His friends have told him that she 
was an adulteress and that her morals were very low, so he admitted the 
attempt to determine whether she knew anything of these immoral 
practices. He found she knew nothing of it. 

Note.—Since the foregoing was written the patient has passed through 
a period of negativism and catatonia in which tube feeding was necessary. 
Fundamentally there has been no change in his psychosis. In his case 
the castration mechanism has come to the surface. 


Observation XV. B.K. Colored. Age thirty-four; single; laborer. 
Had been a soldier in the Army of Occupation in France, and had 
been somewhat addicted to alcohol for a number of years. There is 
nothing particular in the family history excepting that there was a large 
family of children, eleven in all, most of whom died under thirty years 
of age of various diseases. His father died of Bright’s disease at about 
fifty; mother living. Nothing particular in the early history of the 
patient. He seemed to develop normally without convulsions, and had 
a few of the usual diseases of childhood. He walked and talked at an 
early age, and did well in school up to the fifth grade when he stopped 
to go to work. He always kept his jobs well and never got into serious 
difficulties although he began to drink at sixteen and has been drunk 
often, sometimes every day for short periods of time. However, drink 
did not seem to interfere seriously with work and he was able to keep 
his job. He was locked up once at the age of twenty by his mother 
because he came home drunk, was profane and pulled things to pieces. 
He was kept by the police for six or seven days, and was never arrested 
again. One day in April, 1920, he stayed home from work, which was 
very unusual for him. He had been drinking heavily, felt sick and had 
cramps in his stomach for which he demanded medicine from his 
mother. His mother then left the house for about ten minutes to go to 
the store. On the way there she met her little granddaughter returning 
home from church. For about fifteen minutes G. and the niece were 
alone in the house. When she returned she was told that her little 
niece had been shot but she was so excited she did not enter the house 
immediately, but many people were coming and going. Someone told 
her that the little girl had been found dead in the room and that G. 
was in the kitchen with an eye wound. He was practically unconscious, 
could not talk and had to be carried away on a stretcher. He was taken 
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to some general hospital, where he remained for two days. He was 
then taken to the Washington Asylum where he stayed about two or 
three months, and then sent to jail where he remained until transferred 
to St. Elizabeths. At first for a few months he appeared to know no 
cne and for a month more he failed to recognize his mother. He fre- 
quently asked her how he happened to be in jail and in a hospital, and 
wanted to know what was going on in connection with his being away 
from work, etc. When asked as to how he happened to be in jail, he said 
he went to market and somebody must have knocked him on the head. 
He claimed to know nothing of what he was accused of and did not know 
where he procured the pistol. 

A psychometric test at this time gave him a rating of eight years and 
nine months on the Stanford-Binet. He showed poor memory and was 
very slow in comprehension. 

Physically he was fairly well developed and well nourished. The right 
eye had been removed as a result of self-inflicted gunshot wound and 
the face was slightly drawn on the right side. There was a round scar 
at the medial end of the left eyebrow and a curved scar six inches long 
extended from the right ear to the right occipital region. In gait he 
dragged his left foot slightly and was more ataxic than on the right side. 
Romberg was positive. The right knee jerk was decreased, left mark- 
edly exaggerated, as was also the biceps on this side. This man always 
had a complete amnesia of his crime; however, he was willing to admit 
that he must have committed it from what people had told him, especially 
his mother, but thinks that if he did so that certainly he was not respon- 
sible. He attributed all his trouble to service in the Army, saying he was 
engaged a good part of the time in removing the dead bodies of soldiers 
from the field and burying them. He thought that the gas which arose 
from these dead bodies might perhaps have caused him.to have some sort 
of shell shock, and that the shooting for which he was accused might 
possibly have been due to this. He denied that anything sexually had 
occurred between his niece and himself. He spent his days in the 
hospital in a rather stereotyped way, sitting in a certain corner of the 
ward reading the Bible all day. His conversation suggested religiosity 
rather than any real piety. He was well oriented in all spheres but in 
memory poor for many events. 

The court records show that the defendant assaulted the niece sexually 
before killing her. The girl was only eight years old and died immedi- 
ately after having been shot three times. The pistol was obtained from 
his brother’s bedroom. It seems that the patient had remarked that he 
was going to kill someone the day before. When asked who he was going 
to kill, he said it would be described in the evening paper. The patient 
died in this hospital of tuberculous pneumonia, March 28, 1923, having 
been acutely ill for about twenty days with a high temperature. 
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It is quite obvious that his own right eye was shot out as a self- 
castration punishment for this sexual and homicidal crime. It did 
not prove immediately fatal but the act served its purpose as may be 


Ficure II (Observation XV). Showing the tissue disintegration of the base 
of the right hemisphere along the path of the bullet, which had destroyed 
the right eye. 


seen in Figure II showing the path of the bullet which passed 
through the posterior wall of the orbit, plowed along the base of the 
right hemisphere tearing away the temporal lobe and finally made a 
sharp curve passing upward through the hemisphere to the vertex 
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where the bullet was found just beneath the cortex of the postcentral 
convolution. 


Observation XVI. L.P. Age twenty-five; single; painter; was admitted 
to St. Elizabeths April 22, 1921. 

The medical certificate accompanying him said that he was suffering 
from dementia precox. Nothing was known as to the date and mode of 
onset of the psychosis. He was admitted to a western hospital in 
March, 1921, where his condition was described as depressed; he stayed 
in bed, paid no attention to surroundings, refused medication, took very 
little food, and was very dirty in his personal habits and uncooperative. 
On admission to St. Elizabeths Hospital he was very careless and indif- 
ferent as to his personal appearance and took no interest in his environ- 
ment. He came to be examined unwillingly, was slow and stubborn, 
had to be led into the office and did not sit down until made to do so. 
He made no reply to questions and gave no indication that he compre- 
hended what was said to him. He occasionally mumbled to himself inco- 
herently. On the ward he was quiet, seclusive and mute, and had to be 
spoon fed. No thorough examination of his mental status could be made. 
From the symptomatology of his case nothing but a precox psychosis of 
the catatonic type could be considered. He sat most of the time with his 
eyes closed, with eyelids quivering and with a silly smile on his face. 
There were no physical findings of interest and laboratory examinations, 
including x-ray of the chest, were all negative. In June, 1921, it was said 
that there had been no essential change in his behavior and that he con- 
tinued to be mute, inaccessible, and spoon-fed. However, he had perhaps 
brightened up slightly, seemed to be in better touch with his surroundings, 
and seemed to have gained somewhat physically since on admission he 
seemed to have been somewhat poorly nourished. In September of the 
same year he was attacked by several patients, probably because he was 
very troublesome when he was out of doors. He was bruised up quite 
badly in this fight. In January, 1922, he was said to be very destructive, 
untidy, uncooperative, and inaccessible. He usually sat in one spot for 
long periods of time and repeating profane phrases. Sometimes he 
became excited and would pace up and down, cursing, uttering the same 
curses in rapid succession. In March, 1922, it was said he would strike 
occasionally at people and was frequently hit by some of the other patients 
who retaliated. He exhibited mannerisms of rotating his head from side 
to side and of holding his hands in peculiar positions. When he became 
disturbed he broke windows and was very noisy. In April, 1924, he was 
apparently deteriorating somewhat, but was still active and combative 
H[e seemed to be actively hallucinated, and was said to have suicidal 
tendencies. In March, 1925, he had gotten into the habit of throwing 
bimself about the room, apparently in an effort to do himself injury. 
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Once he threw himself on the floor, sustaining a laceration of the chin. 
He threw chairs at the attendants and his shoes at patients. He some- 
times said he was the devil, but usually his talk was irrelevant and inco- 


Ficure III. A graphic production of the father castration phantasy. Note the 
genitalia symbols in the sun, also the water and the fish which are temporarily 
disregarded. 


herent. He had to be watched very closely to prevent severe injuries to 
himself. In July, 1925, he had to be transferred to a locked ward, where 
he has injured himself in many ways, and it has been necessary to use 
some sort of restraint. Recently he has been biting himself on various 
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parts of the body (castration substitutions) and he also attempted to cas- 
trate himself. He chewed his lower lip to the extent that he had to be 
sent for surgical treatment (castration substitution for oral erotic crav- 
ings). While undergoing this treatment he developed some signs of 
toxemia, with high temperature and rapid pulse. He was carefully 
watched, since he was suicidal, but while he was convalescing from this 
condition on July 22, 1925, he lacerated his scrotum by means of his 
fingernails and completely castrated himself. This wound later became 
infected, but finally healed, and he was returned to the ward on August 
31st, entirely recovered from these wounds. No reason could be obtained 
from the patient for this self-castration, but he has completed the process 
already started and is biologically well on the way to complete deteriora- 
tion. In this case are seen side by side, and undoubtedly emanating from 
the same root, castration substitutions, suicidal tendencies, and a completed 
self-castration act. 


Observation XVII. S.S. Polish; single; age twenty-eight ; was admitted 
to this hospital in April, 1916. 


The admission certificate was unable to say when the first symptoms 
occurred, but at that time the Lord began to talk to him at night, giving 
him a mission. He was very shut-in and paid very little attention to his 
surroundings, but would get on his knees and pray for hours at a time. 
““No matter what he is doing or where he is, when the impulse to pray 
comes, he will kneel down and do so.” “ This has occurred on the street.” 
He claimed to have seen the Virgin Mary. He was very emotional, crying 
a great deal. There was very little if any intellectual reduction. Family 
history negative. Patient was born in Warsaw in 1886 and was always 
very religious. He began to masturbate at eighteen and kept this up 
until the present. Three months before entering the hospital be became 
despondent at being unable to give up the practice of self-abuse and 
attempted to castrate himself (castration for self-cure), but supposedly 
failed. He was sent to a hospital and the wound healed. It seems that 
at this time he was working in a Franciscan monastery, and after the 
castration episode the friars refused to take him back. He was sent to 
St. Elizabeths by the police. Upon admission here he had a smiling, 
dreamy expression and made many gesticulations and grimaces. 

Physical examination at this time showed that he had succeeded in 
cutting out his left testicle, since there was a scar over this region and 
the testicle was missing. No other peculiarities in the physical examina- 
tion. Dr. Kempf stated that the patient seemed to be worrying about his 
personal difficulties, and frequently asked for work to keep from thinking 
of these difficulties. He was very fond of touching the physician. Has 
made several attempts to kiss his hands. Several times he has taken the 
physician’s hand and placed it on his forehead. He seemed to attach 
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considerable significance to this and acted as if it were very pleasing 
to him. He showed many reactions, imitating the suffering of Christ 
and as if the welfare of something important depended upon him. He 
appeared coquettish, otfen smiling in a silly manner, and had many 
feminine characteristics and was very gentle. However, he was quite 
untidy in his personal appearance and laughed and talked to himself. 
Once he made an attack on one of the night attendants, during which he 
was badly worsted. He has had spells from time to time during his stay 
in the hospital closely resembling, and probably are, catatonic stupors. 
Many of his mannerisms have a frank homosexual significance. In 
October, 1922, he was discovered in bed with the sheets and bed clothes 
covered with blood. When visited by the physician he kept laughing during 
the interview and told the doctor that he had cut himself with a piece of 
window glass. His English is so poor that he was rather difficult to 
examine. However, it was ascertained that he had cut out his left testicle 
seven years ago and had just removed the right one because he wanted to 
become a priest. The area of the wound was so edematous and tender 
to the touch that it was hard to determine whether he had completely 
castrated himself or not. However, the surgeon said that at least a portion 
of the remaining testicle had been removed. That patient stated that the 
reason for this act was, that it was a necessary preliminary to his becom- 
ing a monk. A later examination by the surgeon reported that the attempt 
to castrate himself has been entirely successful and that no testicles now 
remained in the scrotum. Later notes state that the patient was rapidly 
deteriorating. He did not become fat after castration but on the other 
hand seemed to be losing weight, and was rather anemic. An examination 
in 1925 revealed that he had an effeminate, thin, high pitched voice; that 
his manner of dress was very eccentric, and that he was decorated with 
various odds and ends of clothing and trash. There were frequently silly 
smiles, while he talked and occasionally sighed. He emphasized that he 
is a Catholic and wishes to go to a monastery. This castration is God’s 
will with whom he is in communication. He is correctly oriented for 
place and person, but shows no insight. He is positive that he is a priest. 
In general this case appears to be the result of a religious castration 
motive that came through to consciousness as a compulsion. 


The next observation is that of a very interesting case in which 
suicide, self-castration and nookloptic substitutions have all been 
prominent at one time or another. 


Observation XVIII. B.K.C. Age fifty-nine; widower ; stonecutter ; was 
admitted May, 1924. 

Upon admission the medical certificate stated that the patient fre- 

quently heard abusive voices and was followed by imaginary enemies. It 
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was said that he had had a similar attack at the age of twenty, at which 
time he was confined in an institution in Massachusetts. At St. Elizabeths 
he entered the ward quietly, speaking very little, and expressed the desire 
to be excused from discussing his troubles. He took very little interest 
in things going on about him. 

Family History: Nothing was known about his grandparents. His 
father was irritable and hard to get along with. He died at the age of 
sixty. Mother died from la grippe at the age of seventy. He had one 
sister who had a thyroidectomy and who is still highly strung and nervous. 
Three brothers and two sisters were dead, causes unknown to the patient. 

The patient was born in St. Johns, New Brunswick, in 1865; came to 
the United States with his family at the age of two. He attended school 
and did fairly well until the age of ten, when he started to work in a 
stone quarry, an occupation he has followed ever since. He had indulged 
in occasional alcoholic sprees up to the age of forty-one, but never had 
delirium tremens. He was sociable among both sexes; never boisterous; 
never cared enough about dancing to learn. He was married at twenty- 
seven, but his wife left him at the time of his first hospitalization for 
mental disease and nothing was known of her whereabouts. He has one 
son and two daughters living and well; one son died of pneumonia at the 
age of nineteen. 

The first symptoms of mental trouble appeared in 1906, when the 
patient began to be troubled with head pains and auditory hallucinations. 
Following the command of a voice, he completely excised his external 
genitalia with a razor. He was first treated at a Boston Hospital, was 
then sent to the Justin Farm, then to the Taunton State Hospital, and 
then transferred to Medfield State Hospital. He continuously heard voices 
calling him bad names and he imaged everyone knew of his mutilated 
condition and was aware of all of his thoughts. He had a good grasp on 
his surroundings though he was physically retarded and sat in one place 
continually until moved. He remained in Medfield until 1913, when he 
was discharged as recovered from alcoholic insanity. He had been free 
from hallucinations for at least a year. The diagnosis previously made 
at Taunton was paranoid type of dementia precox. For the next eleven 
years the patient worked in various cities throughout the United States, 
always moving about because he thought people knew of his past and 
present thoughts and were making remarks about him. He came to Wash- 
ington in 1924, intending to visit his aged mother, who lived here, but on 
approaching the house he found crape on the door and was greatly shocked 
to learn that his mother had just died. This seemed to throw him in a 
profound depression in which he threatened suicide, at which time a sister 
with whom he was staying had him committed to St. Elizabeths. 

Upon admission here the patient sat in a humped over depressed atti- 
tude, apparently taking no interest in his surroundings. When spoken to, 
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however, he replied promptly, discussing his illness and making frequent 
requests for his discharge. He felt that he was different from other 
people, and said: ‘Why should I read so much in the wind and rain 
since they carry my own thoughts away from me” (nooklopia). He was 
depressed and during interviews wept frequently; has a feeling of im- 
pending danger and the dread of having to be shut up for the rest of his 
life. He reacted to auditory hallucinations but was uncertain as to 
whether or not people could read his thoughts, but at least they stole the 
thoughts as rapidly as he could produce them. At meals he thought that 
remarks were made about his gluttony if he had more than one piece of 
bread. He made a good showing in the intelligence tests, was accurately 
oriented, and showed a good preservation of memory. 

The physical examination showed the patient to be poorly nourished 
and with some signs of pulmonary pathology. The external genitalia 
had been completely excised by a self-inflicted wound in 1906. He had an 
internal strabismus and blindness in the right eye from a trauma which 
he claimed to have received many years ago while a stonecutter. Blood 
Wassermann negative. An x-ray examination showed a probable patho- 
logic condition in the gall bladder region, causing a deformity to the 
duodenum. Patient refused an operation for this condition, which at the 
time was interpreted as a gall stone formation. In 1924 an x-ray exam- 
ination of the patient first indicated that there was an active tuberculous 
process present and the diagnosis was made of bronchitis of tuberculous 
origin and that there was a tuberculous cavity in the left lung. Further 
inquiries into his history and condition revealed that while he was staying 
with his sister in Washington he was seclusive, retiring, and suspicious, 
believing that people were after him and that his sister was trying to get 
rid of him by poisoning (homosexual castration symbol) or other means. 
When asked as to his mood, he said that he was sad because his own 
thoughts and ideas were no longer his but were in the possession of others. 
‘I don’t know why my thoughts should be different from what I really 
mean.” “TI thought before I came here that my sister was in league with 
everybody else to do me harm.” “I imagined lots of people had followed 


me to the institution and wouldn’t be here unless I was.” ‘“ They came 
since I did to spy on me and yet there are times when I do not think so.” 
When asked if anyone was trying to poison him, he remarks: “I imagine 


so; then I say to myself it couldn’t be so. I imagine people are down on 
me because I did wrong when I cut off my sexual organs eighteen or 
nineteen years ago. I sometimes imagine people’s conversation is going 
through me and I do the talking for them.” “They sometimes force me 
to do things that I do not want to do.” “ When I was in Quincy I thought 
people on the street could read my thoughts as I went along.” “At one 
time I thought voices came from God. At the time I mutilated myself 
I thought that God told me to do it. I smell bad odors and poisonous 
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gases. Some days I feel numb all over and am not able to do anything.” 
“Last night I couldn’t sleep at all because of an awful hissing noise in 
my head. Sometimes I dream that I see different things. About six 
weeks ago I had a dream which had something to do with my trouble. I 
thought a young man came after me and wanted me to go with him. 
Some other men were standing in the background waiting to get me and 
kill me. (Castration complex.) I refused to go and then the young man 
began to cry, at which time I awakened.” 

The patient said: ‘“ There is something deficient about me. I know 
that, but what it is I couldn’t explain. I have an awful dread that some- 
thing is going to happen to me. Perhaps it is mental disability that is the 
matter with me. If I try to read the newspapers I imagine what I read 
is sucked out by somebody else.” He claims to have been a good social 
mixer but his sister states that he has always been somewhat retarded 
and inclined to be overconscientious. He indulged in alcoholic sprees 
until he was first hospitalized. He will not discuss his sexual life freely 
but admits he has entertained ideas of a homosexual nature. 

Another physical examination made in June, 1924, described the patient 
as a thin, slightly stooped individual of middle age with hair scanty in 
amount and resembling a feminine distribution. The chest findings of 
tuberculosis were present. The heart sounds were regular and of good 
quality but the P.M.I. was not seen or felt. Heart was not enlarged. 
Regarding the nervous system, the patient had had an injury to the right 
eye thirty-six years ago from a flying chip of stone, causing internal 
strabismus. Further examination disclosed total blindness, loss of sensory 
reflexes, and what appeared to be a dislocation of the lens. Nervous sys- 
tem otherwise negative. During an examination in the Medfield State 
Hospital he closed the windows and said: “ Doctor, I am under the im- 
pression that everyone hears every word that I say to you here in this 
building.” At this time he thought every word spoken was stolen and 
sent back to him. At the sight of a person he says the person goes 
through him. Voices tell him to eat and if he eats tell him it is not proper. 
Voices call him vile names, as a state pauper and a C.S. He once said: 
“I don’t believe that God wants me to eat.’”’ An x-ray examination of 
the chest on July 2, 1924, showed both lungs to contain a large amount of 
fibrosis and gland calcification. The upper right lobe and apex in par- 
ticular at the present are apparently involved in an active tubercular con- 
dition. Tubercle bacilli were never found in the sputum. On October 1, 
1925, he came to conference, where it was recommended that the patient 
be discharged into the care of the Board of Charities as unimproved for 
transfer to the Indiana Psychopathic Hospital. Diagnosis offered at this 
time was dementia precox. In many respects this case is unique, since 
there are four castration mechanisms of different orders presented in 
his behavior: the blind eye, suicide trend, complete overt castration, and 
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nookloptia. One wonders if the original accidental traumatism resulting 
in unilateral blindness, with its symbolic import, did not have considerable 
to do with the activation of a long series of castration expressions. 


Observation XIX. M. A. Age twenty-five; single; stenographer ; admitted 
September, 1924. 

The medical certificate stated that she was previously peculiar and 
had a high and violent temper, but her conduct was good until the last 
eighteen months. In 1923 she began to show erratic ideas in regard to 
her work and thought she was a detective. It was thought by a surgeon 
that an ovarian or rectal tumor was the cause of her shut-in mental con- 
dition. On admission to this hospital she was very talkative, resistant, 
and finally became somewhat violent. The people who brought her to the 
hospital said that she had an idea that some doctor had greatly wronged 
her while performing an operation, and she was searching the city for 
him, asking aid of the police. She thought that this operation removed 
her ovaries against her will (castration attack). Her father was killed 
on a railroad when she was five years of age. Her mother is fifty-one 
years old, strong and well, still menstruating, and supports herself. She 
has never remarried. The patient was brought up by her grandmother. 
The mother was home at night and the two always slept together. She 
had few girl friends, but went with women much older than herself and 
never had any boy friends; ‘‘didn’t care for them.” Never had any 
serious love affair; however, she continued to work and study, was very 
ambitious, and held a position in the War Department for four or five 
years. She menstruated between fifteen and sixteen, the flow being 
scanty. She didn’t complain of pain, but was pale and wrinkled; had no 
sex instruction and wouldn’t allow anyone to mention sex, being very sen- 
sitive on the subject. Her behavior then became very peculiar and 
erratic, screaming at night, ugly and stubborn; had spells of lying in bed, 
talking foolishly, and could scarcely be aroused to take interest in any- 
thing. The patient was too evasive to obtain any information of a definite 
nature concerning her illness. The whole affair was very mysterious to 
her and she does not realize that she has had any illness or that there is 
any reason why she should be in a hospital. She is a stout young woman 
with a round face who smiles continually, but is very difficult to examine. 
She has rather wide streaks of gray hair and a skin which makes her 
appear prematurely old. To all questions she replied with a smile and 
with the protestation that there was nothing the matter with her except 
that she had a very disagreeable experience at Jersey Park. It is very 
difficult to get any clear idea of what she believes this experience to have 
consisted of excepting she was grabbed by nurses and forcefully operated 
upon in the abdomen. She could give no coherent account of what 
occurred, but evidently thinks she was castrated during sleep. She hates 
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Ficure V. The Castration Motif: Symbolic representations of the father and 
mother. The patient has symbolized himself as a penis, the glans of which 


has been severed. (Death wish.) 


to talk about this and thinks it always gets her into trouble when she 
mentions it, yet all lines of questioning and associations lead to this 
incident. She says she didn’t know anything about this operation until 
the next morning. The patient has no idea of what is back of all the 
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mysterious things that have happened to her though she has thought a 
great deal about it; she has a hazy idea of a “certain subject,” mental 
telepathy. People have used it on her. She gets voices in that way. 
At times she questions her intuition and common sense. The messages 
are very unpleasant and she is exceedingly evasive and will not admit 
anything further, but she plays around with the idea of “ mysterious 
forces.” When questioned further about her delusions, she says that 
people on the ward are having their minds used. They are going through 
certain things which make her think of what she herself has suffered, but 
she will not particularize. She has no insight into her real condition 
and her judgment is defective. 

Physical examination was negative excepting low blood pressure, 
100 /80. The body was well formed, skin white and smooth, breasts large, 
well developed, and external genitalia normal. There were no signs of 
the tumors mentioned as a possibility in the medical certificate. Once 
she stated that probably detectives from the Department of Justice were 
following her about. Then again says that they are probably trying to 
get her to do detective work for them. Her appetite has at times been 
so poor that tube feeding was resorted to. She says she was tubed 
through the anus and that her eye was thereby affected. She is still a 
patient at the hospital and is gradually deteriorating, and although she 
now eats fairly well, seems to be losing weight and will not codperate 
with medical treatment. It has been impossible to follow out to any 
further extent the mechanisms of the castration complex. 


The next observation which is the last of this series best demon- 
strates the overt castration tendencies as they manifest themselves 
in the female sex where self-castration is next to impossible, except- 
ing in the symbolic sense. 


Observation XX. H. A.C. Single; school teacher; admitted February, 
1913, at the age of thirty-nine. 

As a girl she was of a mild, retiring disposition, and held in high 
esteem by her friends. About two years before admission she formed 
a marked attachment for a woman who was a nurse and had cared for her 
during illness. She bored her acquaintances greatly by talking about this 
girl friend, and would grieve if she did not receive letters from her, and 
when she did receive a letter would be happy and alert (powerful homo- 
sexual attachment). In 1911 she began to be dissatisfied and discon- 
tented with her work as a teacher and tried to devise means of support- 
ing herself in other lines of work. The homosexual attachment for this 
girl became more and more pronounced until she could think or talk of 
nothing else. At the close of the school year in the spring she went to 
visit this girl, who in the meantime had married and was in her own 
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home. This event was followed by the patient’s mental illness and she 
was placed in a neighboring sanitarium, where she remained until her 
transfer to St. Elizabeths Hospital, at which time the medical certificate 
stated that the patient had become excited and irrational, standing in the 
corner of her room muttering to herself. She said she came from Heaven 
and that her father is Jesus Christ. She made these statements without 
any apparent emotion. She would say “sin and death,” “ Glory to God,” 
“ You and I,” “ Jesus Christ,” “ F. W.,” etc. She was wet and dirty in 
her habits. 

Physically there were no peculiarities with the exception of an unsteady 
gait which proved to be functional. When asked the name of the hospital 
she said “ Hell,” and when asked the name of the nurse she replied, ‘‘ She 
is the devil.” After admission she was at times noisy, restless, and vio- 
lent, necessitating her being kept in bed, which she would frequently 
upset. She said that she heard voices and that they bothered her more 
at night than during the day. She often heard her mother’s voice. 
When asked if she would be quiet if transferred to another ward, she 
replied that she would if the devil would stop bothering her. She was 
occasionally boisterous but soon began to improve somewhat. She then 
developed a trick of defacing and partly destroying property. She imag- 
ined electrical influences passing through the wall into her body and 
would throw the chairs around in periods of excitement, when she also 
danced and swung and threw the rugs about the room. Through the fol- 
lowing years she had periods of excitement in which she soiled herself, 
destroyed clothing and shoes, and threw many articles out of the windows. 
Alternating with these periods there were times when she was rational 
and was reported to be markedly improved. It was brought out years 
later in the history from relatives that several of her relatives on the 
mother’s side of the house had been insane, some spending periods of 
time there, dying in asylums, and others merely noted for their highly 
eccentric and nervous traits. In 1924 she developed ideas of death, and 
when asked about her health would state that she was dead. She was 
much engrossed with the problem of death and feels that though her body 
is alive that her mind is dead, that it died when she came here eleven years 
before. She asked if she could have something to do, some work to do in 
the hospital morgue; said she would like to take up the undertaking busi- 
ness. Her attachment to her mother, the mother’s death, and then the 
repulse of her love for the trained nurse who supplied the mother’s place 
have led her to this wish-fulfilling phantasy of death where there is 
reunion with the mother. There have been no signs of attempts toward 
self-destruction. In January, 1925, it was noted that she occupied herself 
a great deal in speculation upon death, but she was said to show more 
interest in her environment than formerly and joined in games and amuse- 
ments. In May of the same year it was said that she talked much less 
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of death and seemed to have lost her interest in undertakers. Her 
answers to questions, however, seemed to be very superficial. She did 
fairly good work in occupational therapy. She occasionally openly stated 
that she wished for death but would never take steps towards destroying 
herself. In June, 1925, she became depressed and confused, and later 
excited and restless, and her parole of the grounds had to be taken up. 
In September, 1925, she went through a period of trying to enucleate her 
eyes with her fingers and with a nail file. She had previously tried to take 
out her womb, but this proved to be too much of a job. She tried to tear 
out her umbilicus, and it was said that in October that she was still trying 
to tear out her eyes, necessitating constant restraint and care. She also 
tried to pull one of her teeth out. She says she does this because she is 
so sinful. She quotes over and over again, “If thine eye offend thee, 
pluck it out.” She says that she is not fit to live on account of her sinful- 
ness; that she has never done the right thing in life. Here we see the 
transitions and mixture of the ideas of death, suicide, and castration 
attempts at the uterus and umbilicus with the symbolic transference to the 
eyes and death. 


Self-amputations of the fingers or even of the entire hand are 
occasionally encountered as manifestations of the castration complex, 
the following being a classical example of this type of mutilation. 


Observation XXI. C. A. C. Widow, age fifty-seven; was admitted 
December 17, 1921. 

History obtained from the patient was very incomplete, but it was 
given by the children, who are very intelligent, educated young people, 
but who knew very little of the mother’s family or early life. Her father 
was a professor in an eastern college. He lost his health and came to 
California when the patient was quite small, and died soon after. Her 
people were all educated and cultured. The men of the family were all 
professors and the informer had never heard of any nervous or mental 
condition anywhere in the family. Her grandfather was a college presi- 
dent. The patient went to work quite young after a year of finishing 
school in California. She worked in the Patent Office for a number of 
years. Married at twenty-eight. Her husband was trained in law and 
was a member of different commissions, and was in charge of importan* 
matters at the time of his death. She was happy in her marriage as far 
as the children know. After being left a widow she again worked, and 
continued to do so even after the children were grown. All the children 
left home and she continued to work in one of the government depart- 
ments, living alone in the city. The younger daughter was with her the 
previous summer, while on vacation, and found her very nervous, but 
mentally there was no peculiarity. She had always been very energetic, 
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pushing things through and accomplishing a great deal of work. She 
had always been religious but not fanatically so. Last summer she talked 
more than usual about the second coming of Christ but the minister of her 
church had been preaching a great deal about it. A week before admis- 
sion the youngest son came home to make preparations for a wedding 
and she told him that the end of the age was here and that the second 
coming of Christ would take place on Christmas day. She told her son 
to open the testament and the first verse he saw would be a sign. How- 
ever, she continued to go to the office and showed no other unusual 
symptoms until one morning she did not get up, cried and said that the 
rest of the world was going to be lost. She stayed in her room all day 
with her door locked, but went to dinner in the evening, apparently all 
right. That night she retired at 8:30, but got up and stole down to the 
kitchen, where she obtained a knife and almost severed her left hand at 
the wrist. She was rushed to the hospital, where it was necessary to 
amputate her hand. That evening she said she must have been crazy to 
do such a thing. - “‘ Must have been misled by Satan.” She struggled with 
the doctors and nurses, thinking they were devils, but the next few days 
this state alternated with one of perfect clarity. During these lucid 
moments she would talk with the children and recall everything that had 
happened but was not able to explain it. Occasionally she laid in bed, 
giving no sign whatever of being in touch with her surroundings. She 
groaned continually and periodically sat up in bed and spat upon the floor. 
She would spit in this manner for hours. During her stay in St. Eliza- 
beths she was much disturbed and quite destructive. Before she came to 
the hospital some notes state that she refused food and attention, prayed 
continuously, was negativistic and quite violent, drank water from a bucket, 
Saying she did this to wash away her sins, and spat at her attendants to 
get rid of her sins. There appeared to be no reason for suspecting the 
patient was in a terminal condition, but she suddenly and very quietly died. 

A very complete autopsy was performed on this woman with micro- 
scopic examinations on all tissues, but there were no lesions found to 
account for death. A note states that the tissues of this woman in general 
were better preserved than the average at her age level, and with the 
exception of an appearance of exhaustion in the adrenals there was no 
pathology discovered to account for her death. There were no signs of 
infection from traumatic amputation of the arm, which was healed by 
first intention, and no infection of the lymphatic system. There were no 
features in the necropsy pointing to this as a cause of death. There was 
no suspicion of violence or foul play and it was concluded that death must 
have been due to some very profound psychic or endocrine disturbance 
at the vegetative level. Since this self-amputation was evidently done 
as a punishment for sin, the nature of which may be safely surmised, the 
incidence may be classed with those symbolizing self-castrations at the 
somatic level. 
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The most recent instance of overt self-castration observed at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital is the following interesting case: 


Observation XXII. H. M.A. 

A thirty years old naval officer, married, was brought to the hospital 
in April, 1925, with a history of having mutilated himself and also of 
suicidal tendencies. He was quiet and orderly, neat in dress, but appeared 
somewhat depressed and seemed a little disturbed over being transferred 
to this hospital. He was emotionally somewhat flattened, answered ques- 
tions correctly, but volunteered no information. The history of this 
patient shows that his father was a very difficult man to get on with and 
left the family during the patient’s early years. He did not contribute 
to their support, which required his mother to work very hard. However, 
his father was a very religious man, who used to quarrel a great deal with 
his family, particularly with the mother on Sundays. Whether or not 
religion was the cause of his parents’ separation he does not know, but 
he lived after this separation many years with his mother and always 
thought of his father as being erratic and peculiar. He went to work at 
an early age in the mills, but was able to obtain a fair education through 
intermittent periods of schooling. He joined the navy in 1914 and also 
served an enlistment in the Marine Corps. According to his story, during 
August, 1924, he noticed that he worried over his work, with a constant 
feeling that he was doing it improperly. He asked his friends if they 
had noticed any let down, and was told that they had not seen any. He 
began to have mild spells of depression. These were worse when there 
was not much work to do. For the first time he felt that he wanted to be 
away from everything familiar. He later became homesick and soon 
began to hear strange noises. It seemed to him that his shipmates talked 
about him and accused him of perverted practices. In April, 1925, he 
entered a bathroom and completely mutilated himself with a safety razor 
blade, amputating the penis flush with the abdominal wall. When ques- 
tioned concerning this act, the patient says he was confused and bewil- 
dered, and didn’t know what he was doing. While discussing this he was 
lacking in affect and seemed little concerned over it. Later he tried to 
jump overboard and apparently succeeded, since he was found climbing 
aboard the ship on the anchor chain. He later awakened one night, and 
his first thought was to walk overboard, so he put on his trousers and 
jumped over. After being in the water, he still had no aim in view, 
“just swimming around”; he did this for some time and he seemed to 
come to himself and again climbed aboard the ship. He says, “ The 
thought of drowning has always been fascinating to me,” and he has been 
anxious to know how it felt. Denies that these acts were premeditated 
or that he wishes to destroy himself. These impulses always seem absurd 
after he has had a chance to think them over. At times he thinks some- 
one is working against him, but he refuses to go into detail and can give 
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no reason why anyone should work against him. The voices would say: 
‘‘ Now he is putting on his hat. When did you think he is going? Look 
at him; he is doing this job first when it should be last.” The voices tell 
him to do odd things and all of this running through his head causes him 
to become confused and bewildered. He would begin some work and the 
voices would tell him to do something else, and this would make him 
wonder if he hadn’t better put off what he was doing until last. He can- 
not tell anything of the origin of the voices and thinks at times it might 
be imagination, “but it is awfully plain.” He admits a certain amount 
of autoeroticism and had his first heterosexual experience at the age of 
six. There is no evidence of overt homosexuality, but he has always had 
a grave fear of venereal diseases. Although he has never read books 
on psychoanalysis and is acquainted with it only through certain authors 
whose work he has read, he tried to psychoanalyze himself, “ but without 
result.” The intelligence tests were fairly well performed, and physically 
he is in excellent health. It is necessary to watch the patient closely 
because of very definite suicidal tendencies. He seems somewhat lacking 
in emotional response, and it is the general impression of the hospital 
physicians that he has shown a distinct regression since admission to the 
hospital. It is obvious that the patient is a frank case of dementia precox 
and that the castration mechanism is similar to that found in the other 
cases utilized in this investigation, and has been carried out overtly as 
punishment for hidden incest cravings. The fact that the father left 
home when the patient was only eight years of age left him wholly in 
possession of his mother without competition. The fixation at this level 
was so powerful that it has apparently operated fairly near consciousness 
and may be the basis of the various “ blue spells ” characterizing his whole 
life. The mutilation mechanism comes through as the most severe injury 
to his narcissism and as just deserts in punishment for the incestuous 
tendency. The facts in his case show him to be a typical example of the 
Eshmun complex as outlined in this section. This patient has been heard 
to say that he is now “ ready for the supreme sacrifice,” which undoubt- 
edly means he is ready to kill himself, which perhaps is the supreme 
sacrifice of the ego, although it would seem that he has already made the 
supreme sacrifice from the standpoint of the germ plasm. He wrote a 
note saying, “I am a pervert and will pay the penalty.” He is becoming 
more restless and disturbed, says that he is losing his grip on his will 
power, and fears that he will not be able to hold out much longer. He 
feels that he has impulses to fight with patients and attendants on the 
ward, but that it is hard for him to do this without provocation. There is 
evidence that this patient is actively hallucinated and the voices tell him 
to commit these acts. He seems to be developing more tendencies toward 
committing acts of violence to himself and others. 
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We may now proceed to discuss the meaning of suicide and the 
significance of death as it appears from the biologic viewpoint. 


VII. Surciwe AND DEATH 


Sadger’s patient concisely stated the text of this portion of the 
present thesis, “ Death is the climax of castration. I can find no 
other way of describing it.” The individual dying loses his ego, but 
his germ plasm continues in his progeny. One who dies, dies a 
temporal death, while the castrate dies eternally since his germ plasm 
has perished. However, he still clings to his short-lived ego, there- 
fore, as I have mentioned before castration is the sole form of death 
that we can experience and outlive, and furthermore, as Wittels 
would have it, “ Dread of the loss of the germ plasm may be regarded 
in the sense of Schopenhauer’s metaphysic of sexual love as a trans- 
cendental anxiety which surpasses the personal dread of death; 
Sadger’s patient should therefore have expressed his thought in the 
inverse way Saying ‘ castration is the climax of death.’ In the death 
the thing that matters is the destruction of the germ plasm.” In fact, 
Freud believes that all forms of anxiety are related to castration 
anxiety, which depends upon or is a dread of death. In our present 
civilization we are as adults rarely if ever threatened with actual 
castration, although we are symbolically repeatedly so, but the possi- 
bilities of death are on every hand and this becomes a part of the 
anxiety content. 

At the level of genital expression the libido is biologically an 
impulsion to inseminate the uterus. The principle of the compulsion 
to repetition emphasized by Freud (53) is apparently the basic fact 
underlying all psycho-biological processes. He believes that the 
sexual instinct is an impulse tending toward the reunion of previously 
separated or divided matter. Alexander (54) continues the theme 
with “I have attempted to equate this division with the cell splitting 
which ensues upon growth and to identify the impulsion to reunion 
with the impulsion to reéstablishment of the mature state before 
division (germ cells). Coitus is the first step on the way to this 
reestablishment of the mature state. The germ cells and the complete 
individual are actually the asymmetrical products of cell division and 
correspond essentially to the two equal halves of the single cellular 
protozoa which reproduces itself by division ” (53). 

According to Freud there is also another active principle in force 
here in the soma, and that is the instinct or tendency toward death 
itself or termination of the somatic part of the organism, a theory 
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which we will consider at some length in the future pages of this 
monograph. 

Murphy (55), in his discourse on folk medicine, says ‘‘ Primitive 
man—1if we may draw conclusions from the beliefs of savage tribes 
still in existence—was quite unable to visualize it (death) as a natural 
occurrence at all, possibly because in his experience it was so fre- 
quently associated with violence. He connected death with wild 
beasts, drowning, lightning or—and this much more rarely—with 
mysterious affections of his body which he could not understand or 
account for. So he came to attribute death and all physical suffering 
to supernatural causes of which there would seem to have been three 
of paramount importance: (1) the anger of offended spirits, (2) the 
supernatural power of an enemy, and (3) the displeasure of the 
dead.”” I also quote the following as a matter of interest from 
the same article: “In England the Devil was long credited with the 
power of inflicting disease and also if he felt more inclined of curing 
it. He seems indeed to have been held in some respect as the head 
of the medical profession—a view which doubtless still claims some 
adherents. Sir George MacKenzie, writing in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, states that the Devil can cause disease because he knows the 
natural causes better than the physicians can, who are not present 
when diseases are contracted and who being younger than he must 
have less experience.” 

From the biological viewpoint an individual who tends to destroy 
himself is no longer influenced by one of the two “ hormonic 
drifts ” (56), namely, the self-preservative, and is therefore under 
the influence of the reproductive one only, which functions here in a 
symbolic way. The conception of the death tendency in neurotics 
as expressed by Connell may be approached in terms of psychology, 
physiology and biology. “ Psychologically as a psychic tension from 
failure of investment of the objects of perception with libido and 
failure of instinct interest to invest psychic substitutes for perceived 
objects, so that the excitement cannot find outlet in real ends or in 
substituted or imagined ends. Physiologically as a change in the 
balance between the hormones or autocoids which acting through the 
nervous system keep the organism adjusted to external and internal 
stimuli. Biologically as a failure in the activity of one of the two 
great tendencies in the animal organism, a tendency essential to life 
and to adjustment to environment.” 

Several features have been emphasized as important in the 
neurotic death trend, among which are: (1) It seems as though 
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mental and physiological preoccupation in resisting or fighting an 
organic disease process diverts attention away from the idea of death, 
(2) it is a matter of common experience among psychiatrists, that 
the mental state of depressed types of patients has been improved in 
various degrees by physical disease, since the psychic tension is appar- 
ently relieved in this situation, (3) Freud tends to explain the death 
impulse particularly in melancholics as (a) abandonment of the sex 
object, (b) regression of the mind to narcissism—sets up the object 
within the ego, and (c) the projection of hatred from the abandoned 
object on to the self resulting from the identification of the self with 
the object, and (4) Connell remarks that in a regressive psychosis of 
the dementia precox type there is in some cases a stage—usually an 
early one—in the development of the psychosis, when the death 
impulse becomes compulsive since (a) suicidal demented precox 
cases have developed to the love object stage, (b) the parents are 
taken as love objects, (c) at puberty the libido increases but they 
fail to withdraw from the parent and invest in other love objects, 
and (d) withdrawal of affect in this manner from parents by repres- 
sion produces depression. Thus the death impulse in neurotics is 
caused by intrapsychic tensions “ from affect withheld from conative 
expression and unable to attach itself by regression to imaginative 
phantasy. The exciternent is suspended between the realms of 
Reality and Pleasure principles.” The amount of this excitement 
determines the intensity of the situation. 

Weichbrodt (57), who has written a very complete treatise on 
suicide, emphasizes that the struggle to live is inherent and instinctive 
in all living organisms and that the primitive urge to continue life is 
the fundamental factor in determining evolution. Accordingly 
suicide becomes a great mystery for it reverses the most primitive and 
fixed reaction pattern of all cravings. Since it occurs only in the 
human organism it is reasonable to seek the explanation in his mental 
life, as it is only in this respect that he differs radically from the 
lower animals. Many believe suicide to be a reaction of a diseased 
mind, but this simple explanation does not satisfy as mental disease 
introduces no new fundamentals but merely exaggerates tendencies 
already present either by stimulation, or by releasing controls and 
inhibitions serving to keep them in check; however, “ Other psycholo- 
gists have gone to the opposite extreme and suggest that the number 
of suicides may even be a measure of the degree of national culture. 
The really essential element of mind that permits the choice of death 
instead of life is undoubtedly foresight and anticipation, occasionally 
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the misgivings of insanity, but more often the judgment of the actual 
facts.” 

In a recent monograph Weichbrodt has analyzed European figures 
and discussed some interesting factors. He points out the increase 
in the proportion of women who commit suicide, that has come simul- 
taneously with their assumption of more active responsibility. In the 
United States the ratio of men to women suicides has changed from 
3.3: 1 in 1916 to 2.7: 1 in 1920. Comparative studies of the rates of 
suicide among the Catholics, Protestants and Hebrews revealed that 
devoutness instead of any particular form of faith is the important 
element. Brotz, presumably using the same figures, stresses the 
increasing tendency to individualism with consequent loss of familial 
and community ties as an important contributing factor. (Review 
inJ.N.& M. Dis., July, 1925). 

Havelock Ellis (58) expresses his idea of suicide uniquely in say- 
ing “ My present feeling—and it is to me new and accompanied by a 
sad smile—is of the youthfulness of such a proceeding. The search 
for Death after all is an index of vitality, of a vigour that has too 
impatiently sought to conquer the world’s problems and when for a 
moment these seem too hard rushes impatiently at Death, because it 
knows in its heart that it is itself far too alive ever to be sought by 
Death.” Thus it may be noted that his idea is not far removed, but 
is somewhat similar to the modern psychobiological concept of the 
death tendency as a vigorous instinct. 

Clark (59) in a recent study of suicide states that there are three 
great fields that are as yet almost untouched from the standpoint of 
the operation of unconscious motives, (1) the causes of suicides in 
children, (2) the causes in the adult deviate, and (3) the causes in 
the insane. He particularly emphasizes that “ while poverty is 
believed to favor suicide it is not the naturally poor man who destroys 
himself, but the more prosperous man who has become poor or who 
fancies himself poor ”—“ In a psychiatric setting one almost invari- 
ably finds an onanistic, an incest or an inversion motive at the bottom 
of the suicidal impulse.” 

According to Clark the determining factors in the act of suicide 
may be stated as (1) there is a disorder of the normal equilibrium 
of the wish to live, which may or may not constitute a distinct 
psychosis as such, but does more commonly so, (2) there is an 
increase in intrapsychic tension from conscious or unconscious con- 
flicts, with regression from reality, and (3) there is a dynamic fix- 
ation of infantile attachment which chooses the solution through self- 
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destruction in order to bring about a resynthesis with the love objects. 

One of the earliest to emphasize autopsy findings was Heller, 
whose ideas have been closely followed by Pfeiffer (60), who found 
an astonishing proportion of gross brain lesions with the added possi- 
bility of microscopic change in apparently intact brains of those who 
had committed suicide. In 1912 Pfeiffer published a monograph 
founded on nearly 600 autopsies of suicide, and showing that very 
few of these cases were free from somatic disease; moreover, most 
of them showed intracranial lesions. These findings have led him to 
state that nonpathological suicide has yet to be proved, and could not 
be proved in fact without a thorough inquest and autopsy. To him 
there is no such thing as philosophical suicide, a statement to which 
I am inclined to agree, although I believe the author to be somewhat 
misled in his causative interpretation of somatic lesions; however, 
if the word “ pathological ” be extended to include mental pathology 
as well, I am most willing to concede that suicide is always a 
pathologic reaction. 

Pfeiffer makes three grand divisions of those who die by self- 
destruction: (1) the congenitally unsound, (2) those subjects of 
acquired disease, and (3) the functionally exhausted, including alco- 
holic types; a classification which seems wholly inadequate to cover 
the situation unless one extends considerably the meaning of the 
terms ; however, it may serve from a strictly somatic viewpoint, and 
in fact, occasionally it may be demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
somatic condition has released the suicidal potentiality; a case of 
which has been reported by Hulst (61) who described a murder plus 
suicide. The man in his case committed a double murder after which 
he succeeded in suicide; a necropsy revealed unsuspectced paretic 
dementia, explaining the apparently motiveless tragedy. 

Ring (62) has recently written an extensive and rather thorough 
descriptive account of the factors in suicide. Here one finds very 
little of the nature of interpretation but there are a few points having 
a bearing on the topic of this thesis. Among the histories offered is 
one of a man who had his penis amputated (castration attack) for 
chancre, after which he later made six attempts to hang himself 
(complete the castration), but died ultimately of erysipelas; and 
another of a depressed woman (Roman Catholic) who kills herself 
because she thinks she has had a black baby by her father; a mecha- 
nism the interpretation of which is fairly obvious. A statement of 
utmost importance is the account that the author was told by Dr. 
Swan of Cambridge that he has frequently found an atrophied testicle 
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in men who have committed suicide, and that the meaning of this is 
unknown. If this be borne out by further observations, here may be 
an additional indication of the relationship between biologic castration 
and suicide. 

Naturally the literature on suicide in its various phases and mani- 
festations is exceedingly voluminous, and a complete review and dis- 
cussion here or in fact anywhere would require almost a lifetime of 
study, however, perhaps one should mention a few of the more recent 
topics which have some bearing on the subject of implied castration 
either biologically or psychologically. The communications of 
Knobloch (63) on sexual causes of suicide, and of Stiefler (64) on 
parkinsonism and suicide are not so closely related to our subject. 
Barbe (65) has made an interesting detailed report on a patient of 
twenty-five having both suicidal and homocidal obsessive impulses, a 
combination of which I have worked out extensively more recently 
in the case of a male psychoneurotic of thirty-five who revealed the 
relations and identity of these as different expressions of the same 
mechanism, and the case report of Levit (66) deserves mention both 
as an unusual method of self-destruction, and as a symbolic expres- 
sion of castration. He describes the suicide of a captain who was 
arrested because of homosexual delinquencies. The man drove a 
nail 8 cm, long into his brain through the parietal bone, using a 
wooden shoe for a hammer. Two nails bent before he succeeded, the 
third penetrated, but he presented very few symptoms until the fatal 
meningitis ensued. 

The following case notes also show suicidal attempt in con- 
nection with unconscious homosexual cravings and their paranoid 
elaborations : 


Observation XXIII. A. O. L. Age forty-nine; Irish; single; cook; was 
admitted to the hospital in May, 1924, through the Public Health 
Service. 

His schooling extended over only seven months but he could read and 
write. He started to work at the age of eight and at fifteen went to sea. 
He has since followed his calling as cook and steward. He has been in 
America since 1917. In 1900 he had gonorrhea. In 1916 he was infected 
with syphilis and has received much treatment of all varieties. He has 
had a very heavy adult alcoholic history. He would get drunk for several 
days at a stretch. On the average of once in three months there have been 
touches of delirium tremens. In May, 1924, he was recovering from a 
week’s spree when he heard a saloon keeper say that some fellows were 
going to trim him. From then on he began to be hounded and framed 
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up by some drinking men that he didn’t care to associate with. He has 
gone from city to city to escape his persecutors. He couldn't sleep 
because of slander and voices calling him various names. Suicide had 
been considered and so he jumped into the river in New Orleans, but 
some men were nearby and he was rescued and sent to a hospital, but was 
discharged five days later. He wandered around but was unable to get 
work because of his persecutors, and on Friday, February 13th, he cut his 
left wrist with a safety razor blade. The bleeding stopped after several 
hours. He felt weak and went to the police station asking to be sent to 
prison as he had no way of making a living and was in a totally reduced 
financial condition. He was sent to a mental disease hospital, where he 
was watched constantly by the same imaginary gang of persecutors. On 
the ward at St. Elizabeths Hospital he is well behaved and cooperative, 
is alert and answers promptly and relevantly, but goes into great detail 
about his persecutions. However, he does not persist in discussing them. 
His orientation and memory are good. He shows some tension and his 
manner is earnest. His mood is a mixture of brooding, depression, and 
fear, which he partly succeeds in masking. Years ago, when a boy, he 
heard people say that he had spent a week in a mental hospital but does 
not recall anything of the story. He believes he has never had any mental 
trouble. He says he has not been hounded here, but when asked about 
his attitude towards suicide says he would not think of it if the hounding 
would cease. When asked if he ever sees any of his enemies, he some- 
times whispers that there are one or two persons on the other ward whom 
he suspects. For a long time he has been rushing about over the country 
trying to evade his persecutors, who have taken all sorts of means to 
catch him, so, as mentioned above, the situation got so tense that he was 
forced to suicide. He never dared to go on the streets after 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon. He felt that there was no escape but in death, so, as men- 
tioned above, with a safety razor and a dozen aspirin tablets he went to 
a pier, took the aspirin to allay the pain, and then severed one of the 
superficial veins on the extensor surface of the forearm. He bled for 
several hours, was very weak, and had a cold sweat. He saw the wound 
was not going to be fatal, so he proceeded to the police station for shelter. 

The patient behaves in a normal manner on the ward and is free and 
easy in his relationship with other patients. He has the Irishman’s sense 
of humor, is sympathetic yet reserved, and seems to be well liked. In 
appearance he is rather unkempt and wears loose clothing. In address he 
is courteous and for his social group his vocabulary is astonishingly large 
and his conversation polished. He states that he is physically well, but is 
anxious about the future, for he knows that his persecutors will not rest 
until they get him, and for that reason he desires to be deported to Ireland. 
He thinks he may have been a little nervous, but knows he is all right 
now. No intellectual deterioration is evident. In his sexual dealings he 
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always confines himself to loose women, and he denies ever having been 
interested in any homosexual activities. 

Physically there is nothing important. The laboratory examinations 
are negative in the spinal fluid but with a doubtfully positive Wassermann 
in the blood. Patient has made an excellent adjustment and apparently 
is improving through repression. He is far less insistent upon the real 
nature of his persecutions and does not talk as freely about them, appar- 
ently giving up some of these ideas. It is thought that he might soon be 
turned back into the community. 


Another patient who is still struggling with an intrapsychic 
tension so great that suicide is constantly under consideration and 
has been several times prevented, may be considered in: 


Observation XXIV. P. A. Age twenty-four; single; soldier. 

He was admitted in June, 1925, from the Letterman General Hospital, 
where since January of the same year he had felt himself slipping men- 
tally. He acted peculiarly and had many fears. In February, 1925, he 
asked a sentry at the post to shoot him and later attempted suicide by 
slashing his throat and wrists and cutting the cross sign on his abdomen 
with a razor. On March 5, 1925, he was admitted to Letterman, where 
he was fairly neat but evasive and admitted auditory hallucinations. He 
talked but little and showed no interest on the ward, idled his time, showed 
defective judgment and very little understanding. 

On examination he was neat and cooperative, but was evasive regard- 
ing his personal difficulties and at the same time assuring the doctor of 
his willingness to talk. His replies were rather slowly delivered and 
relatively more or less relevant. Denied venereal disease but admitted 
some alcoholism. He spent one year at Penn State College and the fol- 
lowing three years he spent in the Academic Department of Columbia 
University. In 1920 he had his first nervous breakdown, drank more than 
usual, and felt that he was being ridiculed and mistreated. He became 
irritable and was told his memory was failing. He made the first suicidal 
attempt on the 18th of January, 1925, when he cut his wrists, but doesn’t 
recall the details of the act. He never got along well with his father, who 
was irritable and alcoholic. The night before the suicidal attempt he 
believed that his mother was dead but now knows that this was not true. 
The scars on wrist, neck and abdomen do not appear like simple gestures 
and he is unable to more than semi-extend the fingers of his left hand. 
Schizophrenic features seem to predominate. In his personal history it 
was brought out that between himself and his mother there was a mutual 
attachment. The relations with his father were not of the best, although 
he was unable to find that his father ever ill-treated him. He drank occa- 
sionally because he felt depressed, which depression was not occasioned 
by the discouragement of his studies because he made an average showing, 
neither was it the result of any love affair. He had headaches and attacks 
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of indigestion. Apparently there had been more trouble between himself 
and his father than at first was suspected, since at least once he had to 
prevent his father from whipping his mother. His father had him 
arrested on the following day, but he was freed and the charges were 
dropped against him. He was then but sixteen years of age and there has 
never been a complete reconciliation with his father. He joined the Army 
in July, 1924. Out of fear for the supposed threats and frame-up of the 
soldiers he said he wanted to kill himself, as he was sure that they thought 
he was now losing his mind. It was extremely difficult to elicit any 
relevant details from him regarding this period. He stated that he was 
very forgetful, and one day he was feeling so old that he thought he was 
Rip Van Winkle. He seemed ashamed to mention any of the wounds 
which were self-inflicted. He comes readily to the examinations, but 
never enters into conversation until it is initiated by the examiner. His 
demeanor is very courteous, but he gives very little information excepting 
answers to direct questions. He sits and often deliberates before answer- 
ing. There were very few emotional changes noted, although there were 
one or two appropriate smiles. Insight and judgment seemed only partial. 
He admits hearing hallucinations but only for once, and he is sure that 
this was due to his imagination. His language is well polished and his 
education enables him to conceal his psychotic reactions quite effectively. 
He 1s somewhat tearful and emotional when trying to discuss some of his 
difficulties. He emphasizes that as a youngster he took part in the activ- 
ities of boys, played games, etc., and masturbated some when he was 
fifteen years of age, but this apparently has not been a factor in any of 
his past or present conflicts. His present heterosexual contacts have been 
spasmodic and never excessive. He made a normal social adjustment 
towards girls but took the matter rather indifferently, and considers that 
he has been quite active socially but now feels that he has degenerated, 
and also perhaps shuns people for shame of the scars on his wrists. His 
only hobby was a love for the woods and he would often go off alone to 
write in the woods, dream and build air-castles. Physically, the labo- 
ratory reactions were negative, and on examination he looks tense and 
sad, appearing in general to be a well nourished young male about twenty- 
five years of age, with a large frame and very solidly built. His muscu- 
lature was well developed but was well covered with fat. The muscles of 
the hand were weak in grasp, particularly in the left, where action has 
been impaired by the suicidal attempt. The skin was clear and thin, 
showing temperature anomalies; hands moist and warm. Hair distribu- 
tion tends toward the feminine type. Heart normal; blood pressure 115 
over 80. Genitalia apparently normal. Nervous system normal with 
the exception of the dermatographia phenomenon. 

The patient has remained in a very unstable mental condition, and 
while he smiles and says that he is getting on nicely, yet his talk is of 
death, maintaining that death seems so much easier than life, and he fre- 
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quently lapses into silence and into a sad expression. His ideas of enjoy- 
ment are quite superficial. He worries about the scars on his body and 
the fact that there are several large ones across his abdomen. Occa- 
sionally the patient has slightly excited periods with a peculiar content of 
thought. For example, one afternoon while at supper one of the other 
patients complained about the quality of the food. A. took exception to 
this and a few minutes later asked the physician in charge if he could not 
procure a set of pistols and swords so that he might fight a duel with this 
patient to see who was right regarding the food. At first the physician 
thought he was joking, but while discussing it he became very tense and 
agitated, the whole idea being fortified by a considerable emotion. 

At present he requires special nursing care to prevent suicide, and 
two additional rather severe self-inflicted injuries have been produced by 
throwing himself to the floor. Life has apparently nearly castrated him 
and he is anxious to complete the job.* 


Observation XXV. A white sailor; twenty-nine years of age; single; 
was admitted in January, 1926, from the local Naval Hospital. 

His previous character and efficiency records in the navy are good. 
On December 22, 1925, he complained to the medical officer that he was 
unable to sleep or rest and that other members of the crew were spreading 
rumors that he was queer and effeminate. At mess he accused the other 
chiefs of talking about him and offered to fight any one of them. He 
later broke away from guard and jumped overboard. He was rescued 
with difficulty. In the naval hospital he was confused, depressed, tense, 
liad somatic and persecutory delusions and auditory hallucinations. Heard 
voices at night accusing him of immoral practices and believed that on 
the ship he had been given an injection which caused his body to break 
out and his head to draw up. (Castration symbol.) He begged that 
something be done to save him before it was too late. 

Since admission here he has been restless, much depressed, and has 
shown tension and suspicion. Every time I make rounds he begs for 
some drug or some type of treatment that will free him from horrible 
feelings of pressure and excitement. When taken in the hall for the 
superintendent’s morning round, he believed he was being lined up for 
execution. Several times he told attendants that whatever they had 
planned to do with him, to have it over quickly. On some occasions he 
has flung himself heavily down to the floor and has beaten his head 
against the wall. He shows hand rubbing and paces excitedly up and 
down the halls and other rooms. He is correctly oriented and talks 
willingly of his delusions and hallucinations, having partial insight. 
Claims to have pains in the top of his head. He feels that he has been 
injected with some disease, but this was not done deliberately. Does not 


* Since this writing the patient has succeeded in committing suicide by 
hanging. 
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know whether he wanted to kill himself or not. He reiterates that he 
has never done anything in his past life to be ashamed of, and asks if 
there is any way that he can prove or show himself to be a man before 
God and man. The whole picture upon admission, and has so remained, 
is that of the usual homosexual panic. 

The family history is negative with the exception that the father died 
of a stroke at the age of sixty-four. Patient was youngest of five chil- 
dren. Father of the family was a musician and never made a great deal 
of money. It is said that patient was a good mixer at school, played the 
usual games, had no particular difficulties at home, was never arrested, 
and drank but little. Patient was brought up in a fairly easy going 
household where religion was practiced and not preached. He made a 
fairly good occupational adjustment but lived too much by himself, and 
finally entered the navy in 1912, where he had continuously served since. 
He masturbated during adolescence, had his first sexual experience at the 
age of fourteen, and has led a promiscuous life ever since. He feels very 
strongly and overreacts against any suggestions that he may have had 
homosexual relations. Calls upon God as his witness that he has never 
been in these difficulties. He has never been engaged to marry, but has 
had three or four girls whom he wanted to marry, but never had been in 
a financial position to carry this out. Regarding the so-called hypodermic 
injection which he believed was given him, and which has been before 
mentioned, it has been later brought out that he believes that they injected 
syphilis into his blood, or some other similar disease. In telling of this 
instance, he said it was the most deadly act a human being could do. He 
also believes that poisoned apples and oranges were given to him. They 
made his throat sore and upset his stomach. The third was an attempt to 
take away from him his manhood through the bladder one night when 
he was asleep. (Castration symbolic.) He suspects the chief pharmacist 
of doing this, but has no reason to offer for the motive. Since his man- 
hood has been drained off he has had all sorts of queer somatic delusions. 
He thinks a needle was introduced into his bladder through the walls of 
the abdomen. He is constantly beset with unpleasant voices, tense feel- 
ing in his muscles, suspicions, fears, depressions. These voices tell him 
that he is no good, peculiar, yellow, a dope fiend, etc., etc. He constantly 
asks 1f there is any hope for him—if there is any future. 

Some of his frequent remarks are: “I heard strange noises on the 
ship—someone walked away after he had put something in my bladder. 
God, doctor, just think of the torture of the treatment. The urine would 
drop out next day. I couldn’t control it. My kidneys must be poisoned. 
My bowels don’t move at all. My left lung pains me. My head hurts, 
throat is sore and it hurts me to swallow. My eyes bother me. Yesterday 
I thought I was going blind. My stomach is bad. My bones seem to be 
weak; I have no strength at all. After they did that to my bladder they 
took the manhood, the vitality out of me. (Symbolic castration.) I 
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couldn’t sleep at all or lie still. I hear whistles and bells. I feel some- 
thing wrong with my blood. It seems to be drying up. The circulation 
is bad. I worry all the time. The only thing that is clear is my mind!” 

All intelligence and association tests were well performed. The only 
physical finding of importance is that the blood pressure is very low— 
98 /70—and the patient is underweight, probably having become very thin 
from excessive worry, agitation, and constant motor activity. His face 
is very intelligent in appearance and his intellect seems to be very well 
preserved. The patient still remains in this hospital in the same condition 
above described. There is some possibility of his recovery, since the 
conflict is still so active. He is placed in the suicidal symbolic group to 
serve as an illustration of converted and modified immasculation mecha- 
nisms in the form of acute paranoid projections, suicidal tendencies, eye 
and bladder injection motives, and ideas of poisoning. 


Among frank mental disorder groups apparently suicide occurs 
more often among the dementia precox patients than in other types, 
the reaction usually happening during the earlier stages of the con- 
flict before regression has proceeded far enough to attenuate the 
reality principle to any extent. Lowery (6/7) reported forty-six cases 
of suicidal attempts showing the distribution of sixteen cases of 
dementia precox, nine of manic depressive, five of psychopathic per- 
sonality, three of psychoneuroses, two of paranoid reaction, two of 
alcoholic psychoses, three of epileptic types, two of undiagnosed types 
and one each of cerebrospinal syphilis, depression with parkinsonism, 
senile psychosis with depression and psychosis with arteriosclerosis. 

Epilepsy, being characterized by periods of exceedingly deep 
regression, is usually considered to be rarely complicated by true 
suicidal tendencies ; however, there were three in the above mentioned 
group reported by Lowery, one a negro epileptic in a clouded and 
depressed state attempted suicide by eating glass, another patient 
tried to hang himself in a postepileptic state of confusion, and a third 
during an associated depressed state made several attempts at self- 
destruction. 

Among the methods chosen for committing this act are cutting, 
gas, poison, drowning, hanging, jumping from height, swallowing 
foreign bodies, strangulation, shooting, electrocution, fire to clothing, 
freezing, starving and jumping in front of moving vehicles. I am 
not aware of any thorough conscientious attempt having been made 
from the analytic standpoint of determining the reason for choice of 
method. It is obviously true that in some instances, e.g., in institu- 
tions, there is no particular choice of method possible in a given 
instance, and the striving is so urgent that any means whatsoever is 
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sought and accepted, but the vast majority of suicides occur in the 
extramural communities where a choice is possible. 

Suicidal phantasies, Groddeck (68) affirms, are always in close 
symbolical association with the governing sexual trends of the indi- 
vidual. Thus with men shooting and hanging are the usual forms 
representing ejaculation and loss of erection, respectively; with 
women the forms of suicide oftenest met with are poisoning and 
drowning, symbolic of impregnation or falling from a_height 
(chastity), but very little if anything has been worked out concerning 
the interpretation of some of the other methods of self-destruction 
mentioned in the foregoing although they lend themselves rather 
easily to speculations and possible interpretation. 

Many other problems in connection with suicide present them- 
selves on the surface but are of such a nature as to require a world- 
wide investigation instead of a local one as has so often been 
attempted for their solution. I refer to such questions as (1) the 
relations between climate and suicide, (2) geographic and racial dis- 
tributions, (3) the favorite months in the year, time in the month, 
day in the week and hours in the day all in relation to climate, etc., 
(4) religious influences, wars and political unrest, the role of matri- 
mony and divorce, (5) the nature of epidemics of suicide in com- 
munities or nations, particularly as to whether they are due or excited 
by powerful suggestion, and finally (6) as to the mechanism of 
familial suicide (I personally believe that suicide runs through certain 
families from generation to generation because of the presence of 
strong identification mechanisms activating the castration complex, 
instead of the usual explanation that the reaction is merely incidental 
to a recurring familial hereditary depressive trend, and thus rela- 
tively increasing the suicides in a given family, however, this is still 
open for investigation). It goes without saying that each of the 
above mentioned problems must be worked out in relation to sex, 
age, occupation, mental and physical disease, and financial and social 
status, etc., distributions before the material will be sufficiently com- 
plete for more exhaustive studies. 

At any rate the suicide issue in all countries is of great psycho- 
logical and economic importance, and is becoming a problem of ever- 
increasing perplexity, but as Wittels would have it, we would all 
prefer to remain children but we grow up and exist under constant 
protest and remain under protest as dwellers in the world of reality. 
We are exiles in life, nowhere at home except in paradise. “‘ We are 
born for love, but life castrates us. This is the castration complex.” 


(To be continued) 


THE COSMIC PHANTASY 


By ArNoLb H. Kamiat 


Historically, the origin of creeds may lie in a feeling of inade- 
quacy or inferiority to their situation in primitive men, in a consequent 
world-phobia and flight from reality, and in an inability to make 
clear distinctions between phantasy and reality. This latter factor 
may have made inevitable a delusion of infallibility. If primitive 
men’s animistic creed said that anything was so, it was so. Primitive 
men then began to feel that they knew the world, and the feeling of 
security that comes with knowledge must have been born. Thus 
may the feeling of inadequacy been compensated for by the cosmic 
phantasies of animism, or whatever it was that constituted men’s 
first creed. Early men felt that they knew the world to be just what 
their animistic creed represented it to be. They had no doubts in 
the matter. 

Thus may have been born mythology. Mythical stories came to 
be comprehended in systems of theology. The gods of mythology 
and early theology were corporeal beings with worldly wants. They 
were the mental product of men to whom the satisfaction of worldly 
desires was the aim of life. But there came a time when theologies 
were framed by men to whom worldly desires and carnal satisfactions 
were anathema. To these men the body and its passions were so 
repugnant that they conceived the ideal existence to be a bodiless one, 
and they dreamt of a future “spiritual” life. They fashioned their 
deity accordingly. He was “ spirit,” he was mind, he was intelligence, 
but he was without body. He was also truth, goodness, justice. 
Mind, wisdom, intelligence, truth, goodness, and justice were thus 
conceived as objectively real abstractions, eternal, perhaps immanent 
and omnipresent, preéxistent with reference to men. And it may 
be that thus were born metaphysical phantasmagoria, fancies that 
picture concepts as possessed of an objective and eternal existence. 

The birth of theological and metaphysical phantasies was prob- 
ably attended by the growth of the ascetic phantasy. 

The ascetic phantasy is generally framed in somewhat the follow- 
ing fashion. The physical passions are evil. Their satisfaction is a 
sinful act. The body is evil. All matter is evil. The world is evil. 

(210) 
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The good man is in the world, but not of it. The material matters 
little or nought. Only the “spiritual” is worth while. The good 
man is in constant communion with his deity. This deity is not a 
corporeal person, but a “spiritual” principle. This principle is the 
Absolute, the Supreme Being, the truly Real. It is engaged in per- 
petual conflict with the world of matter. Matter, body, and the 
passions constitute the evil principle; they must be overcome and 
repressed. Eventually the “spiritual” principle, which is eternal, 
will win a great and lasting victory over the material principle, which 
is ephemeral, if not illusory, in nature. The victory is certain, for 
the “ spiritual ” principle is omnipotent. As the deity will overcome 
the evil principle in the world, so must the good man overcome the 
evil principle within him. He that is successful will be rewarded 
by a place in heaven, by an eternity of bliss, by an eternal life in an 
immaterial, incorporeal, “spiritual”? condition, by eternal freedom 
from the cares of existence (as in Nirvana). 

This species of dreaming deserves some thought. What happens 
here is that the believer translates the cosmos into the terms of his 
inner conflict. He projects that conflict into the universe. The cosmos 
comes to be regarded subjectively. That which goes on in it is 
interpreted with reference to the personal or inner conflict. That the 
believer is finding his body and its cravings very troublesome, and 
that he would like to be rid of them, is indicated by the phantasy of a 
rebirth in incorporeal, “spiritual” form, and by that of a time to 
come when all the race will be incorporeal. Deity being the ideal 
man, the dream-man, it is conceived as incorporeal, “ spiritual,” in 
nature. 

In his conflicts with his bodily appetites, the believer must draw 
a great deal of strength from the labeling of these appetites as carnal, 
vile, and evil, and of their gratification as sinful, as well as from the 
idea of an incorporeal, omnipotent deity aiding him in his repressive 
acts, and assuring him eternal rewards therefor. The believer is 
probably strengthened by the idea that repression is called for by 
what he calls the divine code or the moral structure or constitution 
of the universe; he is buoyed up by the thought that his repressive 
life places him “in tune with the universe.” 

The deity, the Absolute, the principle of good, is, like the hero 
of a popular novel or play, certain of ultimate victory. The ascetic 
phantasy is itself a species of cosmic play or novel. 

A variant of the ascetic phantasy conceives wisdom, love, truth, 
beauty, and so forth, as objectively-existing abstractions that are 
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omnipresent, and that constitute the only reality. All is “ Love,” all 
is “ Truth,” all is “ Beauty,” all is “ Good,” and all is “God.” All 
is “ Good,” and there is therefore no evil. Evil is not real, it does 
not exist, it is an “illusion,” a fancy, a dream, a “ perversion” of 
thought. Matter, too, and therefore the human body, is an “ illusion.” 
Bodily cravings and all diseases are “ illusions.” When men will rid 
themselves of these “illusions,” they will see the world as it really 
is, “ spiritual,” and nought but good. The day will come when the 
“illusions ” will be dissipated, and men will then be freed of their 
“illusory ” bodies, and therefore of their “ illusory ” bodily passions 
and maladies. Men will then exist as “ spiritual,” incorporeal beings. 


The cosmic phantasy, in one form or another, constitutes a part 
of the creed of every believer. The believer visualizes the cosmos 
as a battleground between the forces of good and evil; himself and 
his group as the guardians of the good and true and beautiful things 
in the world; his opponents as either wicked men, or well-intentioned, 
but misled persons; and the structure and evolution of the world or 
the universe as guaranteeing the ultimate victory of himself and 
his crowd. 

The generation of this phantasy-work is aided by the act of the 
believer in identifying his conceptions of truth, goodness, beauty, 
justice, morality, purity, and so forth, with his creeds, interests, 
institutions, prejudices, and demands, and sin, wickedness, ugliness, 
and immorality with the creeds and demands of dissident men. The 
fact must be recognized that the believer’s pure and transcendental 
and absolute abstractions are neither pure nor transcendental nor 
absolute. They are tainted by partisanship, by personal interests and 
demands; they are an expression of nothing more transcendental 
than the believer’s attitude toward the world, his fear of it and the 
demands he makes upon it. Far from being absolutes, the abstrac- 
tions are protean in their manifestations. No creed, no prejudice, 
no institution, no tradition have ever existed, but they have been 
identified with truth, goodness, beauty, and all the rest of them. 

It has just ‘been said that the cosmic phantasy, in one form or 
another, constitutes a part of the creed of every believer. Here it 
is necessary to make note of what appears to be a fact, and that is 
that forms of this phantasy may be found, not only in theological 
creeds, but in political and moral creeds as well. The kind of think- 
ing about abstractions that has just been described is as true of one 
kind of creed as of another. 
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Cosmic phantasies have been described by Everett Dean Martin 
in his “ Behavior of Crowds ” (Harper & Brothers, New York and 
London). The reader is referred to his chapter on the psychology 
of revolutionary crowds for a thorough description and psychological 
interpretation of the cosmic phantasies that enter into the makeup of 
the creeds of both the revolutionist and the religious believer. A few 
quotations will help reveal Martin’s point of view. 

“The wish-fancy which motivates revolutionary activity always 
appears to consciousness as the dream of an ideal society, a world 
set free; the reign of brotherly love, peace, and justice. The folly 
and wickedness of man is to cease. There will be no more incentive 
for men to do evil. The lion and the lamb shall lie down together. 
Old extortions and tyrannies are to be left behind. There is to be a 
new beginning, poverty is to be abolished, God’s will is to be done in 
earth, or men are at last to live according to reason, and the inalien- 
able rights of all are to be secured; or the cooperative commonwealth 
is to be established, with no more profit-seeking and each working 
gladly for the good of all. In other words, the mind of revolutionary 
crowds is essentially eschatological, or Messianic. The crowd always 
imagines its own social dominance is a millennium. And this trait is 
common to revolutionary crowds in all historical periods.” 

ra the revolutionary crowd rationalizes its dream of a new 
world-order in imagery which repeats over and over again the essen- 
tials of the Biblical ‘day of the Lord,’ or ‘kingdom of heaven’ to 
be established in earth. This notion of cosmic regeneration is very 
evident in the various ‘utopian’ socialist theories. The Fourierists 
and St. Simonists of the early part of the nineteenth century were 
extremely Messianic. So-called ‘scientific socialists’ are now in- 
clined to ridicule such idealistic speculation, but one has only to 
scratch beneath the surface of present-day socialist propaganda to 
find under its materialist jargon the same old dream of the ages. 
A great world-change is to come suddenly. With the triumph of the 
workers there will be no more poverty or ignorance, no longer any 
incentive to men to do evil to one another. The famous ‘ Manifesto ’ 
is filled with such ideas. Bourgeois society is doomed and about to 
fall. Forces of social evolution inevitably point to the world-wide 
supremacy of the working class, under whose mild sway the laborer 
is to be given the full product of his toil, the exploitation of children 
is to cease, true liberty will be achieved, prostitution, which is some- 
how a bourgeois institution, is to be abolished, everyone will be 
educated, production increased till there is enough for all, the cities 
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shall no more lord it over the rural communities, all alike will perform 
useful labor, waste places of the earth will become cultivated lands 
and the fertility of the soil will be increased in accordance with a 
common plan, the state, an instrument of bourgeois exploitation, 
will cease to exist; in fact, the whole wicked past is to be left 
behind. . . .” 

“Every revolutionary crowd of every description is a pilgrimage 
set out to regain our lost Paradise.” 

“We have already noted the fact that this dream (of paradise, 
or ideal society) has the function of justifying the crowd in its revolt 
and will to rule. But this is by no means all. The social idealism 
has well been called a dream, for that is just what it is, the day- 
dream of the ages. . . . The dream has exactly the same function 
as the Absolute, and the ideal world-systems of the paranoiac; it is 
an imaginary refuge from the real. Like all other dreams, it is the 
realization of a wish.” 

“*The Kingdom of Heaven,’ ‘ Paradise,’ ‘The Return to Man 
in the State of Nature,’ ‘ Back to Primitive New Testament Chris- 
tianity,’ “The Age of Reason,’ ‘ Utopia,’ the ‘ Revolution,’ the ‘ Co- 
operative Commonwealth,’ all mean psychologically the same thing. 
And that thing is not at all a scientific social program, but a symbol 
of an easier and better world where desires are realized by magic, 
and everyone’s check drawn upon the bank of existence is cashed. 
Social idealism of revolutionary crowds is a mechanism of compen- 
sation and escape for suppressed desires. 

“Ts there any easier way of denying the true nature and signifi- 
cance of our objective world than by persuading ourselves that that 
world is even now doomed, and is bound suddenly to be transformed 
into the land of our heart’s desire? Is it not to be expected that 
people would soon learn how to give those desires greater unction, 
and to encourage one another in holding to the fictions by which 
those desires could find their compensation and escape, by resorting 
to precisely the crowd-devices which we have been discussing ? 

“The Messianists of Bible times expected the great transforma- 
tion and world cataclysm to come by means of a divine miracle. 
Those who are affected by the wave of pre-millennialism which is now 
running through certain evangelical Christian communions are ex- 
periencing a revival of this faith with much of its primitive 
terminology. 

“ Evolutionary social revolutionists expect the great day to come 
as the culmination of a process of economic evolution. This is what 
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is meant by ‘evolutionary and revolutionary socialism.’ The wish- 
fancy is here rationalized as a doctrine of evolution by revolution. 
Thus the difference between the social revolutionist and the Second 
Adventist is much smaller than either of them suspects. As Freud 
would doubtless say, the difference extends only to the ‘ secondary 
elaboration of the manifest dream formation ’—the latent dream 
thought is the same in both cases. The Adventist expresses the wish 
in the terminology of a prescientific age, while the social revolutionist 
makes use of modern scientific jargon. Each alike finds escape from 
reality in the contemplation of a new-world system. The faith of 
each is a scheme of redemption—that is, of ‘compensation.’ Each 
contemplates the sudden, cataclysmic destruction of the ‘ present evil 
world,’ and its replacement by a new order in which the meek shall 
inherit the earth. To both alike the great event is destined, in the 
fullness of time, to come as a thief in the night. In the one case 
it is to come as the fulfillment of prophecy; in the other the promise 
is underwritten and guaranteed by impersonal forces of ‘ economic 
evolution.’ ” 

zee the crowd must persuade itself that only one solution 
of the social problem is possible, and that one inevitable—its own.” 

“The idea of the revolution is to the crowd a symbol, the function 
of which is compensation for the burdens of the struggle for exist- 
ence, for the feeling of social inferiority, and for desires suppressed 
by civilization. It is an imaginary escape from hard reality, a new- 
world system in which the ego seeks refuge, a defense mechanism 
under the compulsive influence of which crowds behave like somnam- 
bulistic individuals. It is the apotheosis of the under crowd itself 
and the transcendental expression and justification of its will to rule. 
It is made up of just those broad generalizations which are of use in 
keeping that crowd together.” 

A crowd may regard itself as the messiah the ages have long 
awaited. Its ultimate victory is the great messianic event, and like 
the Biblical event, it is foretold by the inexorable trend of world or 
cosmic forces. Every crowd conceives its ascension to power an 
inevitability, rendered such by the very nature of things. Its coming 
supremacy is always guaranteed by the forces of social or cosmic 
evolution. Socialists and communists visualize their ideal political 
state as the necessary next step in the evolution of society from 
capitalism, and a step that will naturally be signalized by a coming 
into power of the workers, or rather, of the socialist or communist 
section of the workers’ movement. 
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Theological believers speak of a divine event toward which all 
creation moves. Included in the program is the ascension into heaven 
of all those who were numbered among the supporters of a given 
moral or theological creed, and the consigning to eternal punishment 
of those who dared dissent therefrom. 

There are feminists who predict that in times to come women will 
carry the great burden of progress. They it is who will be the leaders 
of the world in its upward striving. This, to the feminists, happy 
event is rendered inevitable by women’s great solicitude for the 
conservation of human life, and by their maternal instinct. 

It is to be seen that the believer, the crowd-man or woman, turns 
his thoughts to the world only to make the happy discovery that it 
was brought into being for the express purpose of providing him 
and his crowd, or her and her crowd, with a dominion, with some- 
thing to rule over and dominate. Though his thoughts may dwell 
upon the cosmos, the believer is not a realist. He is a somnambulist, 
one who goes through life as if through a dream. He regards the 
world subjectively, measuring it with a standard of values that is 
personal, egoistic, wish-satisfying, fantastic. 

It is noteworthy that the crowd, although it pictures its victory, 
the messianic event, as ushering in the brotherhood of man, describes 
the event as entailing the discomfiture and the descent into an inferior 
position of rival crowds. To the victor will belong the spoils. The 
victory of a political party is going to involve loss of office for the 
defeated crowd. The radical revolution will involve the expropriation 
of the machinery of production and distribution, and the consequent 
discomfiture of the capitalists. In the feminist dream, men become 
reduced to the rank of assistants to women, the leaders of social 
progress. The victory of the “pure” will be accompanied by a 
casting into the lake of fire and brimstone of the “impure,” that is, 
of those that entertain moral creeds that differ from one’s own. 


The thinking of revolutionists, as has just been seen, furnishes 
interesting specimens of the cosmic phantasy. Equally interesting 
examples will be found to make up the thinking of conservatives. 
The conservative phantasy tends to exhibit itself as a dream in which 
the hero (the conservative believer and his group) has already won 
a partial, if not a complete, victory. The great event, for which the 
universe was created, has, in a sense, already taken place. The de- 
fenders of extant institutions, creeds, moral codes, and traditions, 
often describe them as constituting the peak of progress, the final 
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form, the perfect and ultimate outcome. In the conservative cosmic 
phantasy, the sun has already risen; it will now shine forever, and 
all that humanity need do is to let well enough alone and bask in its 
rays. The “absolute” has asserted itself, and men must conform 
themselves to the standards it imposes. 

Conservatives who think in this fashion are ready to admit the 
presence of evils in this world; but these are held to be due in part, 
to the presence of heretics, dissenters, rebels, nonbelievers, infidels; 
in other words, of people who are not what the conservatives want 
them to be. These heretics are the radicals, liberals, skeptics, and 
adherents of other schools of conservative thought. They are the 
ones who refuse to acknowledge the victory of “right ”’; they cause 
strife, foment discontent, and they seek to subvert the extant order. 

The conservative’s conception of progress is necessarily deter- 
mined by his phantasy of the past attainment of the final form. The 
conservative not only concedes the need for progress, but he also 
styles himself a progressive. Progress he conceives, however, as 
taking place within the limits prescribed by the “final form”’; it 
must fit into grooves already provided for it. It must consist of an 
embellishment of the “ final form,” of slight modifications thereupon, 
of an extension of the “ final” and “ absolute ” and “ eternal” prin- 
ciple (political, moral, or theological) to more and more departments 
of life; and of the diminution of the number and the power of 
dissenters. 


In portraying the causes and the perpetuating mechanism of the 
cosmic phantasy, it will be pertinent to repeat that which was said at 
the beginning of the article. Historically, the origin of creeds may 
lie in a feeling of inadequacy to their situation in primitive men, 
in a consequent world-phobia and flight from reality, and in an 
inability to make clear distinctions between phantasy and reality. 
The inability to make clear distinctions between phantasy and reality 
made inevitable a delusion of infallibility. If the animistic creed of 
primitive men said that anything was so, it was so. Primitive men 
thus came to feel that they knew the world, and the feeling of security 
that comes with knowledge may have been born. Thus may the feel- 
ing of inadequacy have been partly compensated for by the cosmic 
phantasies of animism, or whatever the first creed of men may have 
been. Early men must have felt that they knew the world to be just 
what their creed represented it to be. They had no doubts in the 
matter. This being the case, they must have straightway proceeded 
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to hand their security-bringing creeds down to their children. This 
became a custom, and ever since, every generation of men has trans- 
mitted its creed to the one that followed it. 

The feeling of inadequacy to life’s situations still possesses men. 
Now the cosmic phantasy and the delusion of infallibility both com- 
pensate for this feeling by assuring the believer that he is in the 
possession of absolute values, that he has read the universe aright, 
that he is “in tune with the universe,” that ‘“‘ the stars in their courses 
fight for him,” and that the constitution of the cosmos is such as to 
make it inevitable that he and those who are like-minded will eventu- 
ally win a great victory (or complete a victory already won), assume 
the directorship of the world, and perhaps proceed to reshape it; or 
perhaps he and his crowd will win an eternal place of honor in heaven. 

The believer does not, as a rule, create his phantasy. He finds it 
within him. Or rather, he finds himself “living, moving, and 
having his being in it.” This phantasy has ‘been both unconsciously 
absorbed from the social milieu and deliberately implanted 1n_ his 
mind when he was a child. The phantasy, as creed, constitutes a 
group, party, race, nation, or class myth. Everyone born into or 
afhliating himself with any kind of a crowd, unconsciously or de- 
liberately absorbs its mythus. After the absorption has gone on for 
some time, the phantasy becomes a mental fixture; it enters the 
category of mental habit. 

To the unconscious belief-absorption process the believer is not 
alert. He imbibes a great deal without quite knowing it, especially 
during childhood and adolescence. When he enters adulthood, he 
discovers within himself beliefs, opinions, creeds, the “truth” of 
which he has always been taking for granted. That which surrepti- 
tiously enters the mind does not receive critical attention. The 
believer forms the habit of taking for granted the “truth” of 
beliefs so absorbed. 

The child receives an inpouring of creeds that emanate from his 
parents, priests, and teachers. They do not only fail to encourage a 
critical attitude; they disapprove of any such attitude. Children are 
not taught to take up a critical attitude toward creeds, nor are they 
taught to do without them; and they learn, as they grow older, that 
the critic wins social disapproval and ostracism. The repetitious 
inculcation of doctrine most often has its desired effect, and a genera- 
tion grows up, accepting the creeds of its ancestors, taking their 
“truth ” as a matter of course, and making no effort to question them. 

As adult, the believer is a member of a party, sect, cult, nation, 
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church, labor union, chamber of commerce, or some other kind of 
crowd. These groups do not encourage a critical turn of mind; they 
fear it, and discourage it. 

Thanks to all of the above, creeds do not undergo critical, realistic 
examinations. They are absorbed into the mind, they are implanted 
therein, they become mental habits. Being habits, they sustain them- 
selves. Whatever phantasies creeds contain, owe their persistence in 
part to the habit-character of the creed. 

The sustaining forces behind a given cosmic phantasy are its 
habitual nature; the mental satisfactions and compensations the be- 
liever draws from it; the reality- or world-phobia that impels the 
believer to take refuge within it; and the delusion of infallibility 
with which it is invested. 
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1. The Ways of Investigating Nature. The author borrows an illus- 
tration from the physics of “chance” in the game of tivoli, played upon 
the Galton board, to show that the principle of causality is not a final 
basic law upon which research must proceed. The deterministic mech- 
anism of this long accepted law fails in physics and the social field also. 
Rado points out the existence of a profound difference between the law 
of causation and a statistic determinism. The former observes an indi- 
vidual process and gives a simple explanation of the entire spatial- 
temporal course of the phenomenon. In statistic determinism the 
individual case disappears; the whole number of phenomena are con- 
sidered empirically, from which the relative frequency of possible results 
is deduced, the end effect assumed, of course, where certain restricting 
conditions are fulfilled. The way by which such an effect is produced 
remains dark. The procedure is based upon reckoning with probability ; 
that is, certain abstract aids are employed, but they are not considered as 
“causes” or “conditions” in the old sense. Thus some scientists at 
least are following a new path of investigation without reliance upon the 
principle of causality as a basic, always valid law. 

This new departure meets with opposition, which is to be understood 
if the grounds of the affective resistance are psychologically examined. 
Freud has called the older scientific determinism a prejudice. It is as 
old as Greek thought, but it became a general fundamental principle only 
after the theological period of the Middle Ages; every effect being con- 
sidered as proceeding from its cause and similar causes producing similar 
effects. If one examines this principle, however many forms it has 


assumed, one finds it has a close relation to the dogma of religious deter- 
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minism. Religion refers everything back to the one cause, the will of 
God; science, it is true, sees different causes behind all sorts of proc- 
esses; it continues to seek, to find out how events take place, what laws 
they obey. 

Psychoanalysis looks upon the older scientific determinism, however, 
as having received its impetus from religion. It, too, represents a psychic 
revolt, embracing various defense processes, conscious rebellion, con- 
demnation, suppression, and chiefly repression. It is revolt against the 
authority of God, whose rule of the world is denied and repressed, but at 
bottom is still accepted. A multiplicity of wills is substituted for His 
will, under the guise of “natural forces.” Intellect and feeling are 
satisfied in religion by attachment to God, associated with investigation 
which remains apart from reality. Scientific revolt permits investigation 
of the world, the symbol of the mother. Hostility to the father and the 
necessities of life motivate the revolt. Religious conception leaves adapta- 
tion to reality always in arrears; the psychic revolt is followed by mastery 
of need, which is of great cultural significance. 

Rado uses for his argument Freud’s reconstructed picture of early 
society, that of the all-powerful primitive father, whose command was 
the first law and the prototype for all subsequent law. The son, revolting 
and taking over the role of the father, becomes the epic poet, who must 
justify his deed and make himself acceptable through phantasy. Science, 
Rado conceives, was probably born in the same way upon another stage 
of development. The scientist, departing from the community of the 
faithful, displaced God, human reason assuming the place assigned to 
God’s Spirit. The nature myth of the earlier poet gives place to scientific 
discovery, better adapted to reality but not so satisfactory to feeling. 
Investigation is accepted by the group only as it proves itself of utilitarian 
value. Then the deterministic fiction enables the investigator and his 
followers to enjoy the identification with the primitive father in the glory 
of his omnipotence. The statistic method leads to a more modest control 
of nature. It establishes causal connections, thus producing greater 
intellectual freedom, but it renounces thought control of events. 

Thus, it is seen, the actual control and use of nature is the lesser 
motive leading to research; there is a stronger unconscious impulsion. 
Science is an offshoot of poetry, but in art, as Freud has expressed it, 
one remains at the archaic level of pleasure; the world of science repre- 
sents the triumph of the reality principle. These are the extreme oppo- 
sites; aS a matter of fact, they supplement each other in the search for 
truth and the use of it. 

The material glory of natural science exists only for consciousness ; 
in the unconscious its character is unrestrained animistic-psychological 
thinking. In animism the products of inner perception are projected 
upon the external world with no change except perhaps that of a certain 
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censorship; in scientific thought there has been subjection to complicated 
psychic processes. Psychoanalysis has successfully made use of deter- 
minism, an anthropomorphic method, inasmuch as it deals with an 
anthropomorphic object of investigation, the anthropos himself. 

2. Alexander the Great. Boven reviews in the light of psychoanalytic 
principles the facts of the life of Alexander the Great, finding thus the 
deeper source of the inextinguishable flame of his ambition, his irresistible 
and unconquerable power, his astonishing megalomania. The early life 
of the prince was passed in an attitude of hostility between his parents: 
his father was a hard and faithless man toward his queen and a despotic 
father toward his son. Olympias, Alexander's mother, retaliated through 
a passionate, cruel, revengeful nature. She knew how to engage the 
devotion of her son and how to foster in him the idea of a miraculous 
birth, which later had its place in his exaltation of himself and his mother 
to a position among the gods. 

Philip II of Macedon neglected his wife and finally added to his 
unfaithfulness to her the shame of supplanting her by another wife. 
Olympias and Alexander left his father’s court, after a scene of violent 
resentment and mockery on the part of Alexander toward his father at 
the wedding feast. Thus Alexander joined himself always to his mother 
in her shame and sorrow, although he was also the object of his father’s 
pride. The latter, however, wished merely that the son should be his 
obedient subject. Alexander desired only to excel his father, and already 
at the age of seventeen, after saving the battle of Chaeronea for the 
latter, he claimed the chief honor of that feat for himself. 

In the intrigues and conflicts which marked Philip’s life, Alexander 
was set aside for the son of the new queen as well as for Philip’s bastard 
son. Philip was murdered at the marriage of his daughter, whether with 
the connivance of Alexander and his mother is not known. There were 
many claimants to the throne; the situation of intrigue and violence upon 
which Philip’s reign was established being known to Alexander through 
his mother. After Philip’s death, Olympias brought about the death of 
her rival and the child of the latter, and later removed Philip III, the 
bastard son, and his wife. She herself was slain later. 

This succession of misfortunes to his mother and himself steeled the 
young prince and drove him to revenge for her dishonor. His ambition 
urged him to excel his father in power and glory. He not merely sought 
to carry forward the victories which his father’s career had made possible 
for him, but he was driven far more by an irresistible need to compensate 
for his adverse fate for himself and his mother for a childhood of dis- 
honor and hurt to his pride, a hurt which only fame could alleviate. His 
mighty desire for revenge against the father’s hated authority had to be 
carried over to the great king of the Medes and Persians. Later, in spite 
of association with Aristotle, who had taught the youth to distinguish 
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between god and man, Alexander could not be satisfied until he had sur- 
passed the father by being acknowledged among the gods—placed above 
all lesser gods; over him only the All-father Zeus, from whom he claimed 
his origin. A spirit of boasting had first exalted his military achieve- 
ments above those of his father; at the last he lost himself in a megalo- 
mania of self-adulation. He became lord of Asia, driven by the need to 
triumph over the great king, who represented the father, but more and 
more he lost command of himself. 

Toward women Alexander always revealed the attitude of chivalry 
and devotion characteristic of his behavior toward his mother. He is 
reputed as kindly toward women, noble, helpful, great hearted. He was 
courteously attentive to the widow of Memnon, the Persian general who 
was Alexander’s greatest enemy, as well as to the captive wife of Darius. 
Toward Darius’ mother he conducted himself as a son and preserved for 
her the honor and name of queen. . 

Alexander revealed an excessive conscientiousness in punishing parri- 
cides and regicides, an indication of the inner reproach against his hatred 
and hostility to Philip. For all his zeal in this direction, he still doubted 
that he had fulfilled his duty and sought absolution from the oracle. 
Thus he sought overcompensation, defense against hostile impulses, bal- 
ancing his strenuous eagerness agatnst the weakness and sensitiveness of 
his childhood. 

3. The Origin of Greek Tragedy. Winterstein presents two chapters 
of a larger work, which has been published since this article appeared. 
The author enters in great detail into the evidence that Greek tragedy 
had its origin in the dithyramb and the mimetic activities which came to 
Greece with the worship of Dionysus and contained originally the same 
psychological significance dS the initiation rites among more primitive 
peoples. Here such ceremonies, celebrating rebirth, have been projected 
into the realm of the gods. 

They have come from the dark-haired Thracians, with whom the 
ancient Greeks were perhaps related. It is only among the conservative 
Dorians that traces of the primitive source of such death and rebirth 
mysteries are found among the Greeks. There were still present among 
the Dorians age classification, men’s clubs and separate houses, initiation 
of youths. There were in Attika, to be sure, the ephebot and neot, the 
former of whom constituted a sort of university and assisted at the 
Dionysiac mysteries and the ancestral feasts. The worship of Dionysus 
was probably originally strongly rooted in male erotism, to which belong 
not only the initiation rites, but ancestor and later hero worship. As it 
sank, under the influence of a conquering people, to a rural cult, these 
tendencies took possession of the dithyramb, the no longer understood 
ritual song, and used it to celebrate all gods and heroes. 

The dialogue of later tragedy seems to be reminiscent of the Ionian 
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epic, while the chorus songs resemble the lyrics of the Dorians, a distinc- 
tion which has been referred to the two sorts of earlier death lament: 
the epic sings the praise of the dead, and the lyric is the more passionate 
expression. This gives an example of the ambivalent attitude toward 
the representative of the father, the kindly feelings being given pre- 
dominant expression as the drama continues to develop. 

Mimetic ceremonies, especially in the form of the dance, are found 
everywhere in the early rites; their original purpose is that of assuring 
or promoting some natural process, as increase of crops, through magic 
by analogy. Imitation of ancestor, totemic animal, demon in human or 
animal form, means identification with the same, or there is imitation of 
the desired natural occurrence itself. The nature demons bearing phallic 
attributes reveal the father significance, while the earth is representative 
of the mother and the incest wish. Here is found the mother goddess, 
who is associated with the god who is lover and son. Greek tragedy, 
therefore, has its origin in conceptions of religious magic variously deter- 
mined by individual conditions peculiar to the locality of origin. 

Winterstein discusses the source of the work tragedy in the association 
of the goat with Dionysus. He reminds us again that the worship of this 
divinity was of Thracian-Phrygian origin. His cult merged with the 
worship of the mother goddess who appears variously as Semele, Thyone, 
etc. As Zeus-Zagreus the god dies and revives; the religion of the son 
is a nature religion; he is the god of fruitfulness and vegetation, the lord 
of the dead and connected with the return of spring; thus associated with 
heroes who reside in the underworld. The phallus is sacred to Dionysus 
as the symbol of the reproductive power, which also resides in mother 
earth. The god reveals himself as bull, serpent, goat; later as man. 
Ecstasy, enthusiasm, orgiastic rites, prevalence of women, mark his wor- 
ship. The eating of the god represents the most primitive form of union, 
its first object being to promote vegetation, but later to insure immortality, 
through which the deep incest desire of the son is gratified and the 
narcissistic wish of the mother to preserve herself in union with the son. 

The earliest form of the god seems to have been the bull, which is a 
patriarchal phallic symbol. The Dionysus legend contains the theme of 
dismemberment, like the penis mutilation of savage novices. The cruel 
death of Dionysus-Zagreus also points to the myth of the killing of the 
father Zeus, which later becomes the slaying of the son, whose body all 
the brothers share, the son having become god in place of the father. 
The goat becomes this representative of the god, Winterstein believes, 
through the geographic course of the Dionysiac religion, as it travels 
from Thrace over Thessaly to Phocis and Boeotia. 

Thus the Dionysiac religion in the triumph of the son was first identi- 
fied with a mother religion, but the masculine erotism of the Dorians 
brought the paternal element to the ascendency. The Dionysiac cult is 
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repressed by the religion of the father and becomes merely a rural sect. 
In the eighth or seventh centuries B.c. a new flood of this religion from 
the north frees the son libido, which is again directed toward the mother. 
The compromise between hostile and tender impulses finds expression in 
the goat. This folk religion was brought to the Attic state and promoted 
the mimetic element in Greek tragedy. The name tragedy seems to 
originate from tragos, goat, and ode, signifying the song of men or goats, 
which probably means that worshipers wearing the skin of goats sang as 
“goat men.” This custom of wearing the skin of the animal is an external 
symbol of communion, that is, identification with the god. Tragedy is 
therefore reminiscent of the lament over the slain god, originally of the 
clan members over the father or his representative. The fact that Dio- 
nysus is worshiped as the black goat probably refers to the far-reaching 
conception of the struggle between darkness and light, death of the year 
and its revival; the idea of the god in double form, death or life, winter 
or spring, containing also the deeper psychological conception of self- 
destruction—through the double—as talion for the hostility toward the 
father. 

The development of Greek tragedy passes on into the hero tragedy, 
rarely the historical drama; it reaches in Euripides a partisanship of the 
citizen against gods and heroes; it becomes the ridicule of comedy; yet 
throughout it represents varying stages of the adjustment of the father- 
son relationship. The appearance of a god, in Euripides frequently a 
goddess, in the tragedy expresses the reconciliation through the complete 
identification of the son with the father, the goddess being only a cover 
figure for the son, reborn through her. 

This investigation reaching back through ancient and modern sources 
is pervaded by the principles of psychoanalytic interpretation, which gives 
the material an ever vital significance for human development. The 
detailed nature of the study forbids an adequately complete abstract. It 
is possible merely to call attention to the salient points and recommend 
the entire work to the interested student. 
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1. JANET, P. L’Atonie et l’Astheme Psychologiques. This paper, of 
little interest psychoanalytically, deals with the conception of doubtful 
value, 7.¢., psychical energy which he says may some day be expressed in 
mathematical terms. 

Thus Janet would think that a maniacal individual is using more 
psychical energy than a quiet one—as if—in an analogous sense a motor 
car which runs into a post and is smashed is using more energy than 
when it is going smoothly where it ought to go, or that an engine that 
strips its gears 1s using more energy than one that runs in its proper gear. 
It is this kind of faulty thinking about the whole energy problem that 
convinces the reader of the uselessness of Janet’s conceptions of psychical 
energy in psychopathology. 

2 and 3. Apter, A. Individual Psychology. This is Adler’s address 
before the Oxford Psychological Congress. It also appears as a chapter 
in his book on Individual Psychology (Harcourt, Brace and Co.). That 
all mankind have instinctive hereditary patterns that push them towards 
certain goals. This teleological goal for Adler 1s the “ will to power ’— 
and if phenomena can be stripped of all other wrappings this fundamental 
aim will emerge. For Adler “power” really means ‘ego power ’—.e., 
what in the Freudian psychology is a direct development out of anal 
eroticism. Thus Adler stays at the paranoid, narcissistic level of anal- 
eroticism as his key to all of the phenomena of human behavior. For 
him truly self-preservation is the first law of nature. 

4. Baynes, H. G. Primitive Mentality and the Unconscious. An 
interesting paper on the general subject of recapitulation. The general 
principle is no longer in need of elucidation but the illustrative material is 
always of interest. Human beings undoubtedly need all the help they 
can get to illumine the complex qualities of behavior, and in the genetic 
mode of approach which has been quite freely emphasized in America, 
Cope, Stanley Hall, and others for the past fifty years, made more defi- 
nitely pragmatic in its issues by Freud and by Jung, whose work on myth 
formation motivates in chief this presentation of Baynes. Baynes con- 
structs his argument chiefly upon the work of Lévy-Bruhl. The primitive 
is lived by his ancestors. His behavior is carried on at prelogical levels. 
The participation mystique of Lévy-Bruhl is made to do yeoman’s service 
in Baynes’ discussion. He cites several instances of magic interpretable 
along these lines. Haldane’s attitude towards teleology is emphasized. 
For Baynes sublimation is not a good term to describe the libido trans- 
formation. He seems to believe in qualitative as well as quantitative 
libido change. From the psychological point of view sexuality is the 
basis of the reality function, hence the part it must play in the under- 
standing of any behavioristic disturbance, particularly in the neuroses 
and psychoses. The energic process in analysis takes place through the 
transference. Baynes is all for the synthetic function of “intuition” as 
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a superior situation to the analytic function of the intellect—not altogether 
in the Bergsonian sense, nor apparently in the Gestalt sense of Wertheimer 
and Kaffka, and these schools. His final appeal is to Eros. 

6. Critical Review. A long scholarly review of Wohlgemuth’s work 
on psychoanalysis by Fliigel, showing Wohlgemuth’s inaccuracies and 
inadequacies. 
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1. McKerrow, J. C. Neuroses. In two small books this author has 
developed some notions of Mind and Behavior which, following certain 
behavioristic trends, is under the illusion they do away with “ conscious- 
ness.” He may use the usual terms “ for the sake of convenience ’’—as 
if they had any other fictional value. Viable equilibrium is one of the 
postulates. It is bound up with an undefined fiction—“ normal ” Organism 
—environment are one and are “right” when “normal.’”’ True neuroses, 
in a word, are the effects of deviation from the normal standards of 
viable equilibrium, degeneracies, aberrant manifestations of life activity. 
Of no value to psychoanalysis. 

2. Carver, A. Primary Identification and Mysticism. An interesting 
case history of a man thirty-eight years of age, who became dipsomaniacal 
and hence went for treatment. The author develops a very minute case 
history in which the symptoms of alcoholism and a mystic pantheistic 
series of beliefs personified as the “ Earth Angel,’ with a host of other 
situations are carefully and successfully analyzed. 

“The outstanding features in D’s life-history, upon which I wish‘ to 
concentrate attention to the exclusion of many other points of secondary 
interest, are his attitude towards his mother and his mysticism. The 
deeper interpretation of these two correlated phenomena is, in my opinion, 
illuminated by a thesis for which we are indebted to Burrow. This 
author contends that the condition of harmony existing between mother 
and fetus while the latter is still in utero persists in but slightly modified 
form during the early period of infancy. The larval consciousness, which 
then obtains is undifferentiated, intensely subjective and tends towards 
a close consolidation and welding together of the infantile ego and the 
mother-imago. ‘This subjective continuity; this organic mental bond’ 
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Burrow calls the principle of primary identification. It is the same phase 
of existence which Ferenczi has described as the stage of ‘ magical hal- 
lucinatory omnipotence.’ The condition which may result from an undue 
prolongation of this resembles that met with in melancholia, though dif- 
fering in mechanism in that whereas the melancholic has withdrawn his 
libido from an object which it once invested and has then secondarily set 
up the object within the ego itself D never reached the stage of object- 
investment but continued fixed in the subjective mode of primary identifi- 
cation with the mother. We note that D was in consequence of his 
delicacy as a baby, and possibly other causes also, excessively coddled, 
while later circumstances combined to render adaptation to reality unusu- 
ally hard. At the time when the primary mother-self identification should 
have been superseded by the development of object love and when in 
most children the Oedipus situation is in process of formation D was 
repelled by his mother’s behavior and instead of love, disgust and hatred 
towards her were called forth. The process of weaning in the larger 
sense of the word should be and usually is gradual; the infant being 
led to objectivation and adaptation slowly and kindly. With D the demand 
appears to have been made abruptly and ruthlessly, in consequence of 
which he refused it. He thus came to hate his mother as he found her 
at that time, but since his own ego was identified with her imago he by 
the same means came to distrust and despise himself. This must be 
conceived of as taking place at the transition period between the stage 
of primary identification and subjectivity and that of objectivation, 1.c., 
just when D should have been developing an individuality of his own. 
Unfortunately he received no help from his father, either at this critical 
period or later, for his father held entirely aloof from the situation. Yet 
in later years his father’s very aloofness and ‘sardonic intellectualism ’ 
did contribute towards the formation of D’s ego-ideal, giving rise to 
what D termed his ‘ intellectuaal snobbery and highbrowism.’ 

“The most important consequence of D’s primary identification with 
the mother and his adoption of a feminine ego was that it motivated in 
him unconscious homosexual trends of the passive variety. Now the 
Freudian explanation of homosexuality is well known and is undoubtedly 
correct, from the mechanistic standpoint, in a large number of cases, 
but Burrow has argued that genetically unconscious homosexuality arises 
as a consequence of primary identification and the latter hypothesis seems 
more fully to interpret the facts met with in D’s case. According to 
Burrow the subjective unity with the mother causes the infant in his 
first attempts at objectivation to follow the lines of his mother’s solici- 
tude, namely himself. His own body thus becomes the focus of his 
interest—which is autoerotism. ‘ Now autoerotism or the love of one’s 
own body is the love of that sex to which one’s body belongs and this 
in psychological interpretation is precisely homosexuality.’ We note, 
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further, that D’s homosexuality was of the feminine or passive variety, 
that is to say, he tended to adopt the receptive rdle in life and acted as 
female both in masturbation phantasies, in his behavior with women and 
in feeling himself recipient of mysterious force when ‘sensing’ nature. 
I would explain the passive type of his unconscious homosexuality as being 
due to the identification of his ego with the maternal ego. That is to 
say, his real ego, psychologically though not physiologically was feminine. 
Now the ego-ideal is particularly resistant to the implied inferiority of 
complete sexual inversion much more so than to aggressive homosexual 
cravings. Kempf in his studies of the social and sexual behavior of 
infrahuman primates suggests that ‘probably the irrepressible sexual 
craving to assume the female role in the sex act causes so much distress 
because the individual’s other wishes, namely, to be “manly,” “ strong,” 
biologically as potent as others are so seriously conflicted with and 
belied.’ D certainly felt inferiority and anxiety in the presence of other 
men, was quite unable to account for such inadequate feelings and sought 
to remove them by means of alcohol. He also constantly railed against 
the shams and pretenses of suburban life although, or just because, he 
was held in bondage by them. His mother, as epitomizing such things, 
always received the strongest mead of his contempt and hatred, for until 
analyzed he had not perceived that she was the external counterpart of 
the tendencies he so much disliked in himself and that in abusing her 
he was indulging in projection. Consciously he vainly sought to establish 
virility towards women although despising them and fearing their domi- 
nation. He was, however, unsuccessful in this because unconsciously 
he craved to adopt the feminine receptive role himself. Hence he never 
achieved more than mutual masturbation with women and this left him 
disappointed and angry. The libido being unable to obtain gratification 
with either men or women, D turned to nature with a vague feeling that 
there he could find harmony and experience something which was for- 
bidden to him elsewhere. His earliest essay in this direction was at age 
eight when he escaped to the river. His joy in swimming, so contrary 
to his attitude towards other sports, is noteworthy. In water he found 
himself (again) bathed in a delightful, stimulating supporting medium 
and experienced feelings analogous to those attributed by Hardy to the 
happy peasants returning from a fair. He also envied fish, which are 
not expelled by a cruel fate from their native element; and watched 
with passionate interest their movements in this congenial enveloping 
medium. In this connection I may remark that skin (tactile) and muscle 
erotism were highly developed in D. Theoretical considerations lead 
me to infer that these two systems constitute the primary prenatal 
erotogenic zones. Tickling, which sometimes reached an unendurable 
pitch—equated with the worked-up sensation of his childish nightmares— 
occasionally accompanied veiled erotic dreams during analysis. Again, 
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the strap and corsets had as one motivation the cutaneous sensation which 
they induced. Next the complexities of insect life attracted D in place 
of the more usual boyish preoccupations. He selected the hymenoptera 
as the favorite objects of study, but had an uncanny aversion to spiders. 
It may be recalled that in his early night-terrors a spider often replaced 
the threatening old hag. Spiders also figured in some of his dreams during 
analysis. On two occasions a crab and on one occasion a vampire was 
substituted for a spider. D’s association to bees was ‘what is sweeter 
than honey and what is stronger than a lion.’ He considered the sweet- 
ness of honey as cloying and by surfeit leading to disgust. Honey (cod- 
dling) originally had cloyed him. The bee, which gave honey proved 
on closer acquaintance to conceal a sting. Sting immediately gave the 
association penis, which corresponds to the assumed virile or lion-like 
aspect of the bee. Yet the worker-bee, though possessed of a sting, is 
not troubled by sex. ‘It is a castrated female; of neuter gender.’ It 
appears also to be, in a marked degree in harmony with nature—with the 
‘mother hive’ in which it lives. Just as fish remain always in their 
native supporting medium so do bees continue through life with their 
queen in the matrix of the hive. D himself reacted resentfully to his 
expulsion and to enforced objectivation in a hostile world, where in 
place of a diffuse caressing stimulation pleasure and power seemed to 
be centered in the penis and each was forbidden. The sting—penis— 
power—of others was too overbearing for him; he could not use his own, 
but was compelled to submit to the domination of others. Originally 
the domination had been exercised by his mother, to whom, prior to any 
sophistication, D had attributed a penis, which he equated with nipple. 
In earliest postnatal days his appetite had been sated with food (honey) 
from the nipple, but later this was denied to him and he came to regard 
the red inflamed nipples of his mother with aversion. They were sour 
grapes, unconsciously desired, consciously hated. Gladly would D have 
been of neuter gender (castrated) and have returned to his matrix as 
do bees to theirs. If only he could solve the riddle of the bee all might 
come right. The only magic he could attempt to this end was imitation 
of their muscle activity and environment. In the case of the bee this 
imitative magic took the form of vigorous rambles over the countryside, 
just as in the case of fish it had consisted of swimming and bathing. 
Bee and wasp thus stood as an over-determined symbol for the mother, 
self and mother-self-combination. 

“To spiders D associated ‘the evil power of nature.’ ‘Spiders are 
the embodiment of malignancy. They have fixed, hard, calculating eyes 
and cruel claws. They wrap up their prey until it is like a child bound 
up in hampering clothes. The female spider is bigger and more power- 
ful than the male and often eats him.’ Spider thus represents female 
sadistic qualities and stands for the cruel mother who separated herself 
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from him and, dissolving the close subjective bond once uniting them, 
treated him objectively and harshly. The mother of his babyhood had 
cloyed him with fussiness, the mother of his childhood emasculated him. 
What he craved was the mother of the original mother-self combination, 
not an objective mother at all. Space does not permit me to recount the 
numerous dreams in which D amplified the above theme. To get back 
to Nirvana; ‘to the estuary of a great river where things had been lost,’ 
and so on was a constantly recurring theme in his dreams.” 
* * * * * * * 

‘“My purpose in relating D’s case was not to give another example 
of the well-known connection between latent homosexuality and alco- 
holism, but an endeavor to trace the unconscious motivation of his 
mysticism. This, I contend, is most readily understandable as a regres- 
sion to that stage of existence described by Burrow as the stage of 
primary subjective identification; but through retrospective falsification 
sexual factors play a conspicuous part in the developed neurosis. The 
cause of regression to the point of original fixation, indeed, appears to 
be the inability of the libido to gain satisfaction in any other way toler- 
able to the ego-ideal. D’s cultural development as also his upbringing 
precluded him from achieving a sublimation within the folds of any 
religious sect and predisposed him towards an idealistic philosophy of his 
own elaboration. Upon this he wrote a book, which, though unpublished, 
was of service during analysis. Even philosophy, however, did not pro- 
vide a satisfactory sublimation of the cravings, hence the analysis of which 
I have attempted briefly to set forth the essential data with their 
interpretation.” 

3. CoNNELL, E. H. Idea of Death in Neurotics. The author here 
uses the word “Instinct Interest” for libido. Regression is used in 
the usual sense. The whole paper deals with conscious level material 
and gets nowhere psychoanalytically. 

4. Hin, J. C. Poetry and the Unconsctous. A sympathetic story of 
the development of a true poetic ability in a boy of nineteen who appar- 
ently had some form of fit and who l/ater recited poetry while sleepwalking 
and then wrote poems while in some form of altered consciousness. The 
poems cannot be reprinted here but Hill concludes: 

(1) This student’s best poetry is a product of the Dream mind (the 
Unconscious). The poetry which he writes by conscious effort has not 
the true poetic quality, and conveys to the reader nothing which could 
not be equally well conveyed by prose. 

(2) The presence of a “complex” on the subject, seems to be an 
important factor in the production of a poem, and in the appreciation 
of a poem. 

(3) The poet does not always understand the meaning of his own 
poetry, although it has meaning. 
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5. Grover, E. Mouth in Psychoanalysis. Mouth activities may be 
grouped in three sets. (1) Oral phase of libido development. (2) Oral 
stage of ego development and a third to do with the isolation or fusion 
of the impulses to destruction. Then in a rough way libidinal activity, 
self-preservation activity and orientation and mechanisms for fusing or 
diverting primary instincts form the functional ground work of the oral 
stage. This early primacy of the oral or cannibalistic phase is of course 
relative. Periodicity (sucking and weaning) soon are noted. Shortening 
seems to work as a trauma. Thus under- or overgratification can work 
as individual character determinants. How do they affect the pregenital 
anal and phallic tendencies? The investigation is difficult since the sedi- 
mentations are many and even up to the more distinct entrance of the 
Oedipus stage many overlays have been laid down. Thus one is driven 
over into the distinctly pathological states to pick up the various stages. 
They are too compact and too carefully guarded in the average indi- 
vidual. At all events with birth the more important overlays begin and 
suckling is to be carefully analyzed. Bottle feeding is a special case. 
In breast feeding the smell, touch, movement of respiration, form, taste, 
odor of milk, vision of breast factors soon commence to be associated and 
identified. There are active and passive suckers, also other factors of 
sucking—bottle—and with the eruption of teeth weaning. Pacifiers, 
thumbs, fingers, toes and others situations are also of importance, and 
then there is the tragedy of the older baby jilted for the next comer. 

The relation of the mouth to the fully formed ego characteristics may 
be expressed in the series, incorporation, introjection, identification. In 
the early breast feeding object and self are identified and further, the 
nipple being taken into the baby, introjection of object into the ego is 
facilitated. Totemistic and cannibalistic primitive stages correspond 
in phylogeny to this ontogeny. In the oral stage of libido gratification, 
amorous possession and annihilation of the object are one. Abraham 
divides this stage into an earlier autoerotic suckling and a later narcissistic 
cannibalistic. Thwarting of the mouth zone from without often shows up 
interesting displacements. Urinary gratifications enter into this equa- 
tion. Urine=milk=semen; penis=—nipple. In later more adult phases 
of coitus oral and penis equating activities are frequent. Glover draws 
an interesting analogy drawn from the carbon ring in which the side 
chain activities of touch, taste, smell, sight, etc., are capable of much 
variation in the building up of the whole oral complex. The early 
aggressive tendencies of the child sometimes wound the nipple, cracks 
and fissures may appear and reactions of pain, etc., enter to compound 
the child’s reactions. Biting is an early evidence of the sadistic impulse. 
Weaning is one of the important factors in the precastration disposition. 
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Pathological mouth mechanisms are now discussed. Food refusal is one 
striking one in which self-reproach for the intolerable cannibalistic wish 
may be a component. In the paranoid states, with their larvated homo- 
sexual factors strong oral libido fixations appear in voice delusional 
activities, alcoholism and drug taking. Further, swearing, smoking, hug- 
ging, kissing activities are of special significance here. Smoking fixa- 
tions are especially worth detailed analytic investigation. The speech 
habits of individuals are also quite fruitfully studied along lines of 
oral erotism. 

“It is impossible to do more than mention the multiformity of gratifi- 
cations in action; they penetrate into every nook and cranny of our daily 
life. One generalization, however, can be made; all gratifications are 
capable of distinction in accordance with the satisfaction of active 
or passive aims. They stamp respectively the biter or the sucker. Study 
the mouthpieces of pipes, the stub ends of pencils, offer your friends choco- 
late caramels, ask them if they like new bread or stale, dry or buttered 
toast, time them over an inhospitable piece of steak, observe the degree 
of partial incorporation of the soup-spoon, the preference for jam or jelly, 
for apple or orange, for cutlet and saute or sausage and mashed potatoes, 
and in a few minutes you will be able to hazard a guess as to instinct 
modification after birth which may require the deepest analysis to bring 
home to the individual. Even in the melancholic atmosphere of the 
vegetarian restaurant, you will find the conscientious biter at his nut 
cutlet, the sucker at his instant postum; there is but one striking difference, 
a cannibalistic tabu reigns supreme over the heavily burdened unconscious 
of the hungry ones. Small wonder they are advised to think happily 
whilst they eat.” 

As to character trait formation Glover would say that impatience, envy 
and ambition constitute the oral triad: a sense of immediate urgency, 
a necessity to “get the thing over” (one thinks of the throat), an 
accompanying motor restlessness, an envy of the achievement of others, 
a desire to climb, a hankering after the plums, and yet behind it all a 
feeling that the silver spoon is or ought to have been in the mouth. 
This latter feature helps to distinguish the oral from urethral ambition. 
Oral erotic ambition seeks security—as the political henchman sucking 
the nipple of the public purse. Glover finally discusses the autoplastic 
effects on physiognomy. The surly expression of anal erotics—smelling 
hyperactivity. The stern-jawed hero of romance and the slack-jawed, 
bibulous lounge-lizard are types. Here again character is writ into 
structures, and he who runs may read. An instructive and useful paper. 

6. Critical Notice. Review of Ferenczi’s “Versuch einer 
Genitaltheorie. 
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1. Ixrin, AticE G. Vera. A Study in Dissociation of Personality. 

2. Gorpon, R. G. Physiology of Tremor in Relation to the Neuroses. 

3. Fox, J. T. Response of Epileptic Children to Mental and Educational 
Tests. 

4. Seart, M. N. Child Study. 

5. CriticaL Notice. Reviews. Abstracts. 


1. Ixin, A. G. Vera. <A long detailed and valuable study of dis- 
sociation from an analytic viewpoint, less romantic and fanciful than 
Prince’s much advertised case, but far more carefully studied and reliable 
as a scientific contribution. It continues through two numbers of the 
Journal. It is a study of a dissociation during a mixed streptococcus 
infection and morphine withdrawal delirium into ten pseudopersonalities. 
Each of them was capable of recognizing itself as a self, each knowing 
nothing of the existence of the others, each reacting in its own way 
towards the environment. All of these were synthesized later in the 
normal personality, which personality included all the memories of all the 
fragmented pseudopersonalities of the delirium. The patient and analyst 
are one and this very detailed report, the most reliable on record should 
be read by all interested. It is too long and too detailed to permit of 
abstracting. 

2. Gorpon, R. G. Tremor in Neuroses. In general a physiological 
paper. A few notes on unconscious motivation factors appear from time 
to time—thus: 

“The nature of the tremor will depend on the levels unmasked in 
the devolutionary process of removal of control. Where cortical control 
only is in abeyance whether from the fear reactions in the anxiety states 
or from fatigue in the true neurasthenic, there will be a fine tremor 
simulating the toxic tremors. When striate control is removed there 
will be coarse tremors as in the pseudo-Parkinsonian syndrome, not un- 
common in hysterics. Where still lower controls such as those of the 
cerebellum are removed, there will be incoordinations such as occur in 
organic interference with the afferent side of the prespinal arc. In addi- 
tion to this, however, tremors will be modified by the process of condi- 
tioning. For example in the masturbatory tremor referred to above. At 
first two separate engrams were involved. In the first a sexual stimulus, 
probably ideational, set off activity in an engram which subserved certain 
muscular movements of the hand in contact with the genital organ accom- 
panied by sexual feeling and finally orgasm. Secondly, orgasm acted 
as a stimulus to a fear reaction which being poorly organized easily 
became a fear-tremor syndrome. From being consecutive in their activity 
these engrams became coincident and the sex stimulus set off activity 
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which subserved a fear feeling rather than a sex feeling and the motor 
activity became a masturbatory tremor. This analysis is superficial for 
the sake of clarity, for it omits the regression to narcissism which 
undoubtedly occurred.” 

3. Fox, J. T. Epsleptic Children and Tests. A series of mental and 
educational tests made on a group of 150 children having epileptic attacks. 

4. Seart, M. N. A Child Study. “ We believe that close study of 
any one child and more superficial study of many will clearly demon- 
strate to the unprejudiced the existence of those factors and mechanisms 
for calling attention to which the world has not yet forgiven Freud.” 
The author then gives a detailed series of observations of a single child 
of more than usual interest to the student of psychoanalytic literature. 
It 1s too detailed for abstracting. She closes it with the following: 

“T cannot better end this short sketch than by giving a child’s presen- 
tation of the Oedipus situation in a form that might, one would think, 
make it lose its worst terrors for even the most prudish— 

“You are married, aren’t you?” T. asked me one day. 

6“ No.” 

“ But you are married?” with intense surprise. 

i 3 No.” 

“ But you were once married?” with an air of certainty. 

éé No.” 

“ But,” triumphantly, “ you have a father, and that ts being married.” 

5. Reviews. Critical Notice. Abstracts. Developmental Aims of 
Psychoanalysis by Ferenczi and Rank. This is now translated into 
English! and can be consulted to advantage. A remarkable work of great 
suggestive and technical value. 


1No. 40 of the Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series. See 
advertisement inside back cover page. 


SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 


The American Psychoanalytic Association 


The fourth annual Mid-Winter Meeting of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association was held in New York City on December 27th. In 
addition to a large attendance by members of the Society, more than fifty 
medical visitors were present. At the mid-winter meetings of this Asso- 
ciation no business is transacted and the scientific session consisted of 
the following program: 

Presidential Address—Dr. Wm. A. White, Washington. 

Infantile Sex Organizations in Hay Fever—Dr. E. E. Hadley, Wash- 
ington. 

Instinct vs. Culture in Psychoanalysis—Dr. J. Cassity, Washington.? 

Intramural Practice of Psychoanalysis—Dr. H. Sullivan, Towson, Md. 

C. P. OsernporF, M.D., Secretary. 


Ninth International Congress of Psychology. The Ninth International 
Congress of Psychology will be held at Yale University in New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A., probably in August or September, 1929. 


1See page 121, this issue. 
* See page 165, this issue. 
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Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalytische Pddagogik. Editors, Dr. Heinrich 
Meng and Prof. Dr. Ernst Schneider in Riga. 


This excellent little journal has just made its appearance from Stutt- 
gart. It will be published upon the 15th of each month, and will contain 
among its original works accounts of Child Analysis; papers upon educa- 
tion in the light of psychoanalysis, in the home, school, state institutions, 
hospitals and welfare centers; also articles upon how psychoanalysis may 
offer assistance to the scientific foundation of education, child psychology, 
characterology, psychopathology, educational method, choice of career, 
group and crowd psychology, as well as information concerning the 
progress of psychoanalysis for educationists. 

Part I, October, contains articles upon the following subjects: 1. The 
Value of Psychoanalysis for Education, Prof. Ernest Schneider. 2. The 
Child’s Conscience, Hans Zulliger, Ittigen, Berne. 3. Dream of a Six- 
Year-Old Girl, Dr. Nunberg, Vienna. 4. The Problem of Delinquency, 
August Aichhorn, Vienna. 5. Therapeutic Child Analysis, Dr. Harnik, 
Berlin. 

Part II, November, contains articles upon the following topics: 1. Is 
Lack of Musical Talent Necessary? Heinrich Jacoby, Berlin. 2. The 
Instinctual Nature of the Child, Dr. Fritz Wittels, Vienna. 3. The 
Dream-Life, Dr. Rh. Liertz, Homburg. 4. Spite Neurosis of a Fifteen- 
Year-Old Girl, Albert Fiirrer, Zirich. 

Each number will cost one mark, approximately one shilling. Quar- 
terly, 2 m. 50. Postage quarterly, 30 pf. All subscriptions, MSS. and 
inquiries to Dr. Med. Heinrich Meng, Stuttgart, Sonnenbergstrasse 6 D. 

Mary CHADWICK. 


Tse Cuitp Srupy Society, London. Journal of Proceedings, Vol. VI, 
1926. Price 2/—. P. 72. 


The Child Study Society has done splendid pioneer work in the past, 
but now shows a tendency to sit around the fire and recount tales of 
dering-do and noble exploits of long ago rather than identify itself with 
contemporary research and new aspects of child investigation. 

No new note is struck in any of the papers contained in the Journal 
which represents the work of the Society during the last year. The rush 
of life, the eager exploration of young adventurers in the cause of Child 
Study leave its placid waters untouched and unruffled; no breath of 
modern thought manages to penetrate these papers, not even in a foot- 
note. Facts are stated, interesting facts, observations of what children do, 
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but no one stirs to try to discover why. Only in the book reviews at the 
end is one suddenly and startlingly made aware that in the world outside 
other people are expressing new ideas and putting forward fresh theories. 
Hush, softly, new things are troublesome, it is hard to bring oneself 
to contemplate fresh ideas. 


The Old-Forever-New Regeneration. 


I was weary of the world, for my sin was on my soul; 

My religion didn’t square with my experience. 

God was darkness, black with anger, and the devil was myself; 
Then a soul looked into mine and said, Amen! 


Understanding, without reason, seized my soul and sent it soaring 
High above the hell it was the day before; 

Time was one with all eternity, and I the infinite 

When a soul looked into mine and said, Amen! 


There was Oneness of the universe and Oneness of myself 

With the one that broke my bondage unto hell; 

There was peace and understanding, where hypocrisy had reigned, 
For a soul looked into mine and said, Amen! 


Nore: The above was written to express in general terms the syn- 
thetic experience which follows analysis. But it is my opinion that 
spiritual regeneration follows pretty much the same mechanism whether 
it proceeds from analysis or from a momentary synthesis, due to religious 
fervor or other emotionally-toned experience. 

Mental or spiritual regeneration is analogous to, if not indeed the 
same process as, regeneration of the protoplasm. It is distinct from, 
and yet associated with, the act of fertilization of the physical organism. 
It is phenomenal in its nature, following the law of rhythm or perio- 
dicity ; and it is not notably selective. It is a mental (spiritual) re-birth 
fantasy (memory?), a momentary return to “the source,” whatever that 
source may be. It is a momentary communion of a soul with the whole 
of its memory or past experience, which is “ God.” 

Ordinarily it is a second organism which brings about the regenera- 
tion, but it is only necessary that one “ soul” have the sense or conscious- 
ness of understanding, and that one may be one’s self; and it is not 
necessary that one consciously understands, but only that one feels or 
perceives an understanding, however vague the understanding may be. 

You are free to use the above if it fits into your publication. 

A. C. NoTHsTINE, 
946 Shepherd St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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January 14th, 1927. 
Dear Editor: 

We are making a study of homosexuality in relation to the theories 
of introversion-extroversion. It is at best a slow process to secure data. 
We should like to get in touch with your readers who may be able to 
secure data from homosexuals through the use of a rating scale of 
emotional outlets. The rating scale may be filled in by the homosexual 
himself, or by a third party who knows him fairly well. At most, not 
more than a half-hour is needed to make the emotional ratings. 

We would appreciate your cooperation in calling this to the atten- 
tion of the readers of your journal. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNALpD A. Larrp, 
Director. 


A Note ona Process tn Ctvilized Children, Tending to the Fixation of 
the Libido on the Genital Organs 


There are many factors that contribute to the fixation of the libido 
on the genital organs, making them one of the most important avenues 
of its physical expression, but among civilized children, at least, one of 
the earliest procedures that tends to interest the child in the genital zone 
is the training in the control of the functions of urination and defecation. 
The following note contains nothing new or noteworthy but is deemed 
of value because it is the record of actual observations made on one 
child. Although the method of training that was employed may have 
been scientifically incorrect, it is the method usually employed by parents 
in this country. 

The child is a boy, aged twenty-three months, who has been healthy 
and whose development has been normal, except that he has been a little 
slow in learning to talk. Up till the time he commenced to walk, i.e., 
about ten months, he displayed no interest in his genitals and if, by 
accident, he touched the penis, his expression was one of great surprise, 
almost of fear, and it was evident he did not consider it as part of 
himself. No attempt had been made up to that time to establish volun- 
tary control over the excretory functions, for reasons that will be dis- 
cussed later, but shortly after he began to walk the following procedure 
was adopted. At regular intervals during the day, and at least once at 
night, the child was held over the toilet or placed on a receptacle and 
left there till the bladder or rectum or both were evacuated. To aid in 
the conditioning a sound resembling that of running water was made 
or the faucet was turned on. If evacuation took place very definite 
approval was given the child, both by word and deed, while if evacuation 
occurred elsewhere very definite disapproval was registered. As the 
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child began to associate the sound of running water with the act of urina- 
tion it was noted that he seemed very puzzled as to the source of the 
sound made by himself and it was only after considerable searching that 
he eventually saw the urinary stream and his interest in the act developed 
to the point where he would not urinate unless he could see the stream. 
It was only at a later date that he began to see the feces also and to 
chatter about them. Following his interest in the urinary stream he 
evinced a desire to handle his genitals, though this has never been very 
marked. As his voluntary control developed he learned to make a sound 
resembling the sound made to him during urination, whenever he wished 
to evacuate his bladder or bowels, and within a few days, when he was 
placed in bed for the night, he would make this sound at frequent intervals 
in order to attract attention and be taken up for a few minutes. A little 
later he commenced to play at excretory activities, indicating how impor- 
tant the whole procedure had been made to him and how much pleasure 
he derived from it. More recently he has become a great deal more 
affectionate towards his mother, following her about and constantly asking 
to be kissed. At the same time his habit of thumb sucking has greatly 


““Incréased. 


From an analysis of this material it would seem that a very definite 
process of sexualization of the libido has taken place. During the greater 
portion of his first year of life he obtained most of his satisfaction at a 
nutritional level and his genitals were not recognized as part of himself. 
It was only with the commencement of training that the excretory func- 
tion and the organs through which this occurred began to interest him. 
During the same period of this first year the cortical control over the 
lower reflex functions is at a minimum and until this is established, 
possibly through the functional development of the corticospinal tracts, 
as evidenced by the acquisition of the ability to walk, training will not 
enable the child to control the excretory functions. Though this was 
largely the reason that no training was instituted at this time, in this 
case, many lay parents follow a similar procedure because the child’s 
lack of control does not become objectionable until he is either crawling 
or walking about the house. 

Very early in life the child experiences the organic pleasure of 
evacuation, a way being thus organically conditioned for the libido later 
to become fixed on the genital zone but the actual fixation does not com- 
mence until the process of training is inaugurated. The process of praise 
or blame used in the training method conditions the child to seek the 
pleasure of controlling his excretory activities and associates this pleasure 
with the genital organs. This pleasure is further enhanced by the physical 
comfort resulting from such control, as, by the time training is com- 
menced, the increased capacity of the bladder and bowel enables the child 
to remain dry for longer periods than he could earlier, and brings to him 
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an appreciation of the relative comforts of cleanliness and the discom- 
forts of uncleanliness. Thus through training the libido finds a further 
pleasurable outlet for its activities through the genital sphere than that 
associated with the actual organic sensation. 

When the child is taken up during the night the full bladder usually 
has produced an erection and in male children it is possible that a portion 
of the cortical integration between sex activities and erection is con- 
ditioned by the concomitant sight and sensation of the urination and 
erection, and this is the more probable when it is considered that the 
heightened suggestibility of the half waking state tends to fix more 
firmly this connection. 

The child soon learns that he can obtain the pleasure of the parents’ 
attention when he feels lonely by making the sound indicating his desire 
to urinate and thus his self assertion impulses are gratified by an act 
associated with the genital organs. The development of the interest 
in the material evacuated associates the genital sphere with the later 
developed concept of procreation. 

There are so many factors operating during the latter period of this 
observation and the mental growth of the child is becoming so complex 
that one would hesitate to attribute undue importance in this connection 
to the recently developed heightening of affection toward his mother and 
to the increase in thumb-sucking, but it is at least suggestive that the 
fixation on the mother is now at a higher level than the purely nutritional 
one, in fact that it is now becoming a truly sexual affection. 

To recapitulate, it would seem that training in the control of urina- 
tion and defecation by the method of praise and blame, the physical com- 
fort of cleanliness, the erection of the penis during the half-waking state 
and the gaining of attention through an expression of a desire to urinate 
are factors of great importance in making the genital organs one of the 
main outlets of libidinous activity in civilized children. Whether an 
analogous process operates among primitive races I am unable to say. 

I desire to express my very great appreciation to Dr. G. E. Partridge, 
Consulting Psychologist to the Mental and Nervous Department of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital for his aid and advice in the preparation of 
this study. 


GERALD H. J. Pearson, B.A., M.D., 
Commonwealth Fellow in Neuropsychiatry, 
Graduate School of Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Psychoanalysis in World Conferences on Education at Toronto and 
Locarno—The World Federation of Education Associations held its 
Second Biennial Conference in Toronto, Canada, August 7 to 12. The 
gathering included school representatives from North America, Europe, 
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and the East, and was presided over by Dr. A. O. Thomas, of Augusta, 
Maine. Dr. Dorian Feigenbaum, Viennese psychiatrist, now of New 
York City, gave an address before the Conference on the subject, “ Psy- 
chological Problems of Childhood and Youth and Their Relation to 
Education.” The paper was read and discussed before the Group Con- 
ference on Behavior Problems of Children and Adolescents, chairman, 
Miss Olive Jones of New York City, and repeated before the Elementary 
School Section, chairman, Mr. H. N. Pennington of England. The 
lecture stressed the necessity for study of the child’s fundamental uncon- 
scious needs and cravings and for analysis of the educator himself. The 
fundamental theoretical viewpoints of Freud’s depth-psychology were 
presented and illustrated by practical examples of manifestations of the 
unconscious of the child and the educator. The address was followed 
and discussed with marked interest by the teachers present, and the views 
presented were further elaborated for the benefit of those who sought 
advice on individual problems after the meetings. Dr. Feigenbaum also 
participated in a Joint Luncheon Meeting of the Group Conference on 
Behavior Problems and the Group Conference on Handicapped Children, 
held on August 11, under the chairmanship of Dr. S. B. Sinclair, inspector 
of Auxiliary Classes for Ontario, at which resolutions were prepared for 
submission to the resolutions committee. The treatment of behavior cases 
in so-called special classes was discussed and the necessity for specially 
trained teachers was generally admitted. Dr. Feigenbaum represented 
the psychiatric viewpoint at the meeting by advocating psychiatric and 
psychoanalytic service, at least in a consultant and supervisory capacity, 
in order to develop adequate understanding and treatment of problem 
children. 

Simultaneously with the Conference in Toronto, a meeting of the 
New Education Fellowship was held at Locarno, Switzerland, where psy- 
choanalysis in teaching was a central subject of discussion and received 
wide approval. 


A Survival of Phallic Superstition in Kansas——On the campus of the 
State University, in the little town of Lawrence, Kansas, stands a white 
stone pillar about five feet high—the petrified stump of a tree. Two 
rounded stones have been placed at the foot of the staff—and such stones 
are not common in this region. The combination makes a singular and 
impressive appearance, and has occupied a prominent place on the campus 
for at least a quarter of a century. 

In my years at Kansas University I have seen a great many students, 
particularly women, step off the sidewalk in order to touch the pillar 
as they go from one class to another. Some ten years ago I made bold 
to ask one of my colleagues about this practice, and was informed that 
“they touch it for luck, like a horseshoe, you know.” Since then at 
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least twenty students have told me something of the sort, and twelve 
of them have volunteered the information that the custom is somehow 
connected with sexual matters. One, a colored girl, said that it insured 
a happy marriage and healthy children, while another insisted that the 
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A Survival of Phallic Superstition in Kansas. 


touch of the pillar was supposed to have a contraceptive effect. I have 
heard also of the initiatory rites of certain secret organizations, in which 
the novice is required to kiss the monument at midnight, in connection 
with some solemn ritual or other. These stories are known to former 
students also, and even some members of the faculty admit that they 
have heard similar tales. All such student talk must be taken cum grano 
salis, of course, but it is certainly true that some very singular customs 
and superstitions have grown up about this pillar. 
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It is not practicable for me to pursue the subject farther at present, 
but I am almost persuaded that here, in the pecksnifhan state of Kansas, 
is something very like the phallic superstititions of medieval Europe— 
degenerate survivals of the great priapic religions of antiquity. Sexual 
symbols are common enough—the Freudians profess to see them every- 
where—and vestiges of the ancient pagan rites doubtless persist in many 
of our ordinary activities, but one does not often encounter such crude 
and obviously phallic monuments as the one at Kansas University. 

VANCE RANDOLPH, 
303 West Euclid Ave., 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Vom LIEBES-UND SEXUALLEBEN. Von Dr. med. Ludwig Frank. Verlag: 

George Thieme, Leipzig, 1926. Zwei Bande. Pp. 806. 

These two volumes encompass a great many subjects that can be 
loosely grouped under Love and Sex Life. It is a type of book of which 
sO many have recently appeared, attempting as they do to mediate between 
an expert group and the more intelligent stratum of the public. It 
addresses itself primarily to professional men and women—jurists, law- 
yers, educators, the general practitioner of medicine, and the more under- 
standing laity. Because of the lively interest that exists in Freudian 
ideology it should not fail of wide appeal. For, in the main, these 
volumes have psychoanalytic presuppositions as their bases and represent 
the fruit of the Freudian venture into human motives and the resolution 
of those unhealthy forms of behavior which lead to the door of the 
psychiatrist. 

Because of the infinite variety of nervous symptoms, the author chooses 
a novel literary form, not sanctioned by sciences in which the subject 
matter is more precise—the epistolary form. Just why the medium of 
letters should better preserve that sense of reciprocal and integrated rela- 
tionship that exists between the milieu and the abnormal behavior which 
it conditions is not clear, but it is for that reason that he is prompted to 
use it. It must be admitted, however, that for popular usage it is well 
adapted. 

In the first part of the book, which is devoted to general discussion, 
the author tells of his more general presuppositions. He assumes the 
usual dichotomy in the psychologic behavior of human beings, dividing 
it into an intellectual and affective phase. It is “in the disturbances of 
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the affective life—predominantly in those of sex and love life—that 
neurotic conditions have their root.” He disregards the newer dynamic 
psychology which insists upon a complete and unitary view of the organ- 
ism and takes the hardly tenable attitude that “the emotional component 
of the mind exerts a profound influence over the intellectual, which, so 
far, has been little studied and poorly understood.” This position is made 
even more untenable by a mystical attitude, which insists that neurotic 
expressions must be evaluated and understood, not through intellectual 
comprehension but through one’s emotional life. Further, he adheres to 
those atomistic psychologic categories of thinking, willing, feeling, and 
acting which were elaborated in the infancy of cloisteral psychology. 

The first volume is divided into three parts. The first part deals with 
some general considerations of a wise social and educational policy and 
the instruction of youth concerning sex and reproductive functions. The 
handling of the alcohol problem would, even for popular purposes, seem 
superficial because of the lively attention it has recently received in this 
country. Though he eschews religious grounds in his attitude, parts of 
these two volumes have an unmistakably theologic flavor. In a number 
of letters addressed to the general practitioner the writer discusses the 
nature of psychoses and psychoneuroses, considering the latter as being 
disturbances predominantly in the emotional sphere, the psychoses more 
of the intellectual sphere. To him these disturbances are conditioned by 
2 thymopathic predisposition on the one hand, and by the intellectual and 
emotional conflicts on the other. Such a conflict finds expression in the 
symptoms of psychoses and psychoneuroses, and he introduces for their 
interpretation the mechanisms formulated by Freud. It is plain that he 
can speak of thymopathically predisposed individuals by failing to look 
far enough back into antecedent psychologic causes. This failure permits 
him to assume a biologic basis for certain behavior traits and their 
biologic transmissibility, carrying over into psychiatric literature one of 
those pernicious notions that survive from an uncritical period of science. 

The substantial part of the first section, however, consists of letters 
concerning the proper upbringing of children with reference to their 
sexual and emotional life. Here the author takes a common sense point 
of view and there is an intimate quality in these letters which makes them 
fascinating and impresses the reader with its warm understanding born 
not so much of a scientific analysis as of human tenderness. 

The major part of the first volume (Section III) concerns the adoles- 
cent and young adult. In these letters a great diversity of problems are 
discussed—from sexual repression as a result of red hair to the problem 
growing out of tactless behavior before engagement. Many of them 
cover incest and particular family situations and pre-marital problems of 
love and life. These are pertinent more particularly to the cultural milieu 
in which the book was written than to our own. 
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The major part of Volume II is devoted largely to the discussion of 
psychologic, sexual, and social factors that make for marital disharmony. 
As throughout, the author here, too, hypostatizes the emotional life into 
a flowing stream, now turbulent, now dammed up and overflowing its 
predestined course. It should be constantly guided, so he implies, between 
the banks so regularly fashioned by German middle class morality. Still, 
even in such propitious moral atmosphere as in the good Swiss city of 
Zurich, such conditions as jealousy, impotence, frigidity, infidelity, and 
divorce seem to occur. Concerning these and all imaginable ailments and 
tensions of marital life, Dr. Frank discusses within bounds and gives 
advice, often good, but sometimes bordering on the glib sentimentality 
of a Miss Fairfax. 

The last part of the second volume—a comparatively small portion— 
the author devotes to letters dealing with those sexual disorders that are 
characteristic of the involutional and incident to the declining days of life. 

These volumes, being essentially in the nature of popularizations and 
having for their subject matter the infinite variety of human aberrations, 
must of necessity treat the subject in a superficial and often summary 
fashion. Those adhering to different schools than the author’s will insist 
on a different interpretation of the symptoms and their underlying mech- 
anisms. We cannot, of course, tell with what success in his private 
handling of patients he can reconstruct them to a soundly functioning 
status or even how well he can dispel their symptoms. The counsel he 
gives in these volumes, however, is often wise and his homely sagacity 
almost always helpful. Especially do we find this true in those instances 
that have to do with sex education and training of the young, and these 
volumes should go far in enlightening that section of the intelligent public 
which is genuinely interested in the unofficial but socially important phases 
of sex and love life. KLEIN. 
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